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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. Thecertainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principle: be professed. 


Notes on an E. R. A. Program 


N a gentle slope overlooking an improvised stage 
and cinema screen the crowd gathered. Old 
men carefully spread newspapers to guard 

against the ground damp. Young girls sat themselves 
down on the evening news to protect their summer 
best from grass stain. There were Jews and Gentiles, 
blacks and whites, Nordics and Latins. Here a blond 
giant, whose fathers came from Scandinavia, sat down 
in peace with a fellow American whose racial home is 
somewhere in Southern Europe. Babes in arms cooed 
or squalled while their mothers, undisturbed, ex- 
changed pleasantries. Gangs of boys moved restlessly 
about, settling down for a moment, a moment later 
moving on to a “better place.’”” Some of the elders 
were irritated, most of them tolerated the “kids” with 
good humor. 

Good humor describes exactly the mood of that 
audience gathered for a free show. Their great grand- 
children may be still paying for the show, but the folks 
in the audience consider it not. In Europe the races 
here represented are at each others’ throats. At this 
E. R. A. entertainment, German Americans elbow 
Jewish Americans, sit down side by side and hold 
friendly communication in manner that would madden 
little Hitler and his lunatic lieutenants. Looking at 
them one feels that the fight against race prejudice 
carried on by the churches and other intelligent or- 
ganizations in this country has not been without 
results. One sees here the Jiving embodiment of the 
labors of patient and intelligent social settlement 
workers who for two generations have settled quarrels 
and prevented quarrels between members of races that 
have misunderstood and hated each other for cen- 
turies. Many of them were dirty, most of them were 
noisy, but all of that crowd were at peace and in high 
good humor. 

The din of conversation died down as the spot- 
light flashed on the stage. A brass quartet opened with 
a bit of semi-popular music. The thing was poorly 
done, but the players did their best and the crowd 
was generous with its applause. These were men who, 
but for the E. R. A. activities, would be completely 
out of work, and everybody present knew it. There 
followed a series of announcements from the screen, 
reminders of coming events and neat little homilies 
on the necessity of small boys keeping quiet during 
the program. Strangely enough, these exhortations 


were effective. In letters large and bold, quotations 
from Washington, Webster, Jefferson and Ben Frank- 
lin, all mingled with labored editorial comments, 
urged the readers to be good and courageous Ameri- 
cans. These stereopticon slides, ‘“‘silent announce- 
ments,” as they were called, were good for the most 
part, but occasional disregard of the fundamentals 
of grammar and spelling led the writer into speculation 
on the need for English courses for the EK. R. A. 
personnel. 

Mass singing was led by a jovial individual who 
couldn’t sing. He knew it and so did the audience. 
Folks laughed at him, made wisecracks about him, but 
sang lustily with him. “I Wish I Was in Dixie,” sung 
by Massachusetts Yankees of South European ex- 
traction, is something worth hearing, quite regardless 
of the quality of its rendition. 

To our astonishment the next thing to appear 
on the screen at this entertainment for people out of 
work or skidding along on the edge of respectable 
poverty, was the question, “Why Not Spend Your 
Vacation in Europe?” There it stayed for seconds and 
then minutes—an impertinence to stick up in front of 
such an audience. There were some sarcastic murmurs 
behind us. Then the question faded and we were in- 
formed that we were off for a European cruise on one 
of the magnificent ships of the Line. 
Well, we danced vicariously at the ‘‘get acquainted”’ 
ball; we played vicarious shuffle-board on deck; swam 
vicariously in the ship’s elegant pool, and even had a 
vicarious mid-morning bouillon and cracker. 

We hope the psychologists of the E. R. A. know 
what they are doing. Perhaps they do, but we are 
convinced that if ‘‘we’ were unemployed such a 
picture would make us fighting mad. It was just 
too luxurious and suggestive of the care-free idleness 
of the “‘idle rich.” 

In one respect, the E. R. A. showmanship leaves 
nothing to be desired. It kept its best till the last. 
After “the voyage” came some more mass singing and 
then the best baseball picture we have ever seen. 
Whether the spectator knew baseball or not, it was 
first class entertainment. 

While the crowd was deserting the song leader, 
who was desperately trying to close his performance 
with a patriotic song, we were wondering how to 
evaluate this E. R. A. project. What does it all amount 
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to? It costs much; is it worth the money? Frankly, 
we don’t know. We don’t believe anyone knows (not 
even the Republicans). Some future sociologist will 
doubtless be able to speak with authority on the sub- 
ject. Meanwhile this much is certain: A considerable 
number of persons who would otherwise be on direct 
relief have work under the E. R. A. Thousands of 
people who have to spend their summer days and nights 
in cities are being entertained and, in a Jimited manner, 
educated by these E. R. A. entertainments. The enter- 
tainment does help to bolster up the morale of folks 
who have suffered and are suffering more than the 
unhappy holders of certain utility bonds and “guaran- 
teed” mortgage certificates can possibly imagine. 

One thing we can record about the E. R. A. enter- 
tainment, and it is not editorial comment but honest 
reporting: “A good time was had by all.”’ 

y Ocala ws Beal BY, 
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INVESTMENTS AND WAR 


CCORDING to the Labor Research Association, 
the total of private long term investments of 
American capital in Italy is over four hundred 

million dollars. Perhaps conservative bankers would 
estimate a lower figure. However that may be, the 
fact is we have a large investment in Italy. If we 
learned anything from the last war it was that where 
our investment is, there our sympathies are likely to be 
also. If Italy gets into actual war and if some enter- 
prising financiers are able to find a way to lend money 
to protect money already invested, then we shall doubt- 
less see a determined and skillful effort made to stir up 
sympathy for Italy. It seems improbable that we 
should ever get into a war on Italy’s side. But nothing 
is wholly improbable in this war-mad world. Of course 
we also have investments in France and England. If 
they get drawn into the fracas, as they are likely to, 
the same process will be worked by folks interested 
in investments in those countries. After the first 
Morgan loan of five hundred million dollars was made 
to the Allies the Frenchman, Andre Tardieu, said, 
“From that time on the victory of the Allies had be- 
come essential to the United States.” 

The time to think about these matters and to 
consider carefully and sanely their bearing on our 
welfare is right now. 

PO es. 


* * 


WHAT CARES HUEY? 


E agree with the reported assertion of Senator 
Huey P. Long that “there is a breakdown of 
republican form of government.” Our chief 

reason for this agreement is the activity of Senator 
Long. Indeed, the most obvious indication of the 
contemporary breakdown of our form of government 
is the spectacle of Long wasting the precious last hours 
of the Senate session in an egotistical attempt to force 
the House of Representatives to vote on the twelve 
cent cotton loan amendment to the third deficiency 
bill. Whether one favored the cotton loan or opposed 
it, whether one is for or against the New Deal, he can 
hardly fail to regret the fact that men of the Long type 
have the power of tying up a nation’s legislation. 
Consider just what it was that Mr. Long did by crack- 


ing jokes and calling names until the gavel came down 
for adjournment. Eight government projects which 
are not New Deal affairs but necessary and important 
business are now tied up for lack of funds. They are 
soil conservation, funds to enforce the neutrality legis- 
lation, for civil service examinations, alcohol control 
administration, the very much needed bus and truck 
regulation, pure food administration, penal institu- 
tions, and steamboat inspection service (it may not be 
funny if Mr. Long goes on a voyage in a ship that isn’t 
properly equipped for lack of inspection). 

We are not among those who believe that the 
privilege of filibustering should be withdrawn. At 
times and under certain circumstances it may be used 
in the service of good government. The privilege, 
however, was designed to be used by men of intelli- 
gence and integrity. The kind of use made of the fili- 
buster by the kind of man that Senator Huey P. Long 
is, indicates clearly that the republican form of govern- 
ment, if not breaking down, is moving in a downward 
direction. But then, “what cares Huey?” 

Popo he ey 


JEWS, CATHOLICS, AND RELIGIOUS 
PERSECUTION 


JEWISH lawyer, Carl Sherman, former At- 

torney-General for New York State, a Protes- 

tant college professor, Philip Marshall Brown 
of Princeton, and a Catholic educator, the Rev. 
William Franklin Sands of the Newman School, 
Washington, D. C., speaking before the members of 
the Williamstown Institute of Human Relations, 
agreed that persecution of Catholics is prevalent in 
Mexico. The three gentlemen represented the Ameri- 
can Committee on the Rights of Religious Minorities, 
and were reporting unofficially a study trip through 
Mexico this summer. Their view of the situation, 
however, was not unchallenged. Ramon Beleta, head 
of the statistical bureau of the department of national 
economy in the Mexican government, countered with 
this assertion: “There is no controversy of dogma, of 
ceremonial or ethics. The government could not perse- 
cute Catholics and still exist. Churches are open and 
people are going to them.”’ 

We are inclined to believe that the members of 
the minorities committee are nearer right than the 
spokesman for the Mexican government. It is only 
fair to point out, however, that what the revolutionary 
party in Mexico may consider justifiable restrictions 
of the older privileges of the church may be viewed as 
persecutions by churchmen. It should be said, also, 
that where there has been real persecution it must be 
written down as a natural reaction to abuses and errors 
of the fallible men in whose charge rested the welfare 
of the church in the days before the revolutionary 
party came into power. To say this is not to justify 
the persecutions. A wrong is never righted by another 
wrong. 

It happily appears that peace may soon come in 
the controversy between the government and the . 
Mexican Catholic Church. The Rev. Wilfred Parsons, 
S. J., editor of America, speaking at the same confer- 
ence, reported that he was authorized by Archbishop 
Ruiz of Mexico, who is now in exile, to say that the 
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Archbishop is willing to accept “practically in its 
entirety” the national revolutionary party’s social 
program. 

We hope this is an indication of an early solution 
of the difficulty. We fear and abhor religious perse- 
cution anywhere. It runs counter to the spirit of 
religion and unleashes the worst in men. It is said that 
as racial animosities and class hatreds have increased 
and spread in our contemporary world, Jews and 
Catholics in private circles have expressed fear for the 
future in this country. We simply cannot imagine such 
a thing as a persecution of Jews or Catholics. in this 
country. We view Jews and Catholics as fellow mem- 
bers of the Church Universal, working for the King- 
dom of God, the rule of righteousness and the spirit 
of brotherhood among ali men. We respect and admire 
their ecclesiastical institutions. 
may never be a persecution of those institutions in this 
country. If ever there is we too will be among the 
persecuted, for we will fight for the rights of the Jews 
and the Catholics. 

OY a Bee Be 
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THE COUNTRY LIFE MOVEMENT AND THE 
CHURCHES 


HARLES L. RYDER, editor of The Cobleskill 

Times and several other papers in eastern 

New York, to whose able work reference is made 

in our article in this issue, has written an editorial on 

the Beards Hollow country church experiment, en- 

titled, “Two Questions, Abrupt but Friendly, for 
Country Churches.” 

He points out what has been accomplished at 
Beards Hollow, emphasizing “the community co- 
operation.’’ He shows how a church erected in 1863 
as a Lutheran church and unused for many years, was 
restored and made beautiful and then filled to over- 
flowing for a series of summer services on an inter- 
sectarian foundation. Then he says: 


Now the question is: Can the organized denomi- 
nations of Schoharie County make some application 
of the Beards Hollow project to their churches? 

And another question follows right behind it: Are 
there other churches in the county closed at present 
which can be reopened during a part of the summer as a 
_means of arousing sufficient interest on the part of 
neighbors and friends to prevent their falling to pieces? 

Here lies food for thought. Every pastor of every 
denomination in the county may well ponder the 
Beards Hollow experiment. 

Believing that churches in many cases are either 
uninterested in what goes on outside the local parish, 
or seemingly unwilling to look around for new ideas, 
this paper wishes to direct the attention of every 
member of a church governing board in Schoharie 
County to the results achieved at Beards Hollow, and 
urges a study of the subject by them in their own 
way. 

Without in the least disparaging the work or good 
intentions of clergymen, the fact remains that neither 
they nor their church boards are satisfied with church 
attendance, and we often hear them complaining about 
it. 

But complaints will not suffice. New ideas, new 
methods to meet new conditions, are needed, and as the 
various churches of the county again open their doors 


We pray God there 


after the summer vacation season, we hope certain 
departures from the old order will come in along with 
the people. 

If Beards Hollow has but set pastors and people to 
thinking along the lines of running on a broader guage 
track, there is little doubt this wider and more liberal 
viewpoint will yield benefits in some form. 


The question that Mr. Ryder raises concerning 
the churches of Schoharie County, New York, is a 
vital question for churches everywhere. 

Can churches adapt themselves to the conditions 
of life in a new world and not merely survive but go 
forward? Can churches join in the new country life 
movement and contribute something so vital to it that 
they will regain power and prestige? 

The summer theater movement is growing by 
leaps and bounds. The best artists have found it worth 
their while to seek contracts. Playhouses much more 
beautiful and commodious are growing up. Crowds 
attend. As a keen observer remarked recently: “It 
seems as if people were thrilled at the experience of 
attending a great play and being able to walk out 
between acts on old mother earth and amid lovely 
surroundings.” 

Men whose main business it is to make money 
have taken advantage of this tendency of the times. 
Cannot men and women also do it whose main busi- 
ness it is to elevate taste, broaden the intellect, deepen 
true feeling, stimulate the ethical passion, arouse the 
consciousness of God, or, in other words, whose main 
business is religion? 

It is a complex and difficult subject. No one 
method is going to work everywhere. But deeper than 
all questions of method, is the question concerning the 
vision, the animating motive, the skill and resource- 
fulness, of the people who are carrying on the churches 
of today. 


THE BOOK ROOM WANTS TO SERVE YOU 


HE Universalist Church has a Book Room fully 
T prepared to serve the needs of churches and 
Sunday schools. It matters not whether your 
school uses Universalist texts, the Beacon Course, or a 
variety of text books and work material, your Publish- 
ing House can furnish you with anything that is in 
print and at no extra cost to you. No service charge is 
made to any of our people, even if someone from the 
book room has to telephone or run all over the city to 
locate a book ordered but not carried in stock. The 
extra service is gladly given. Send your orders for fall 
supplies to your Publishing House, and they will be 

promptly filled. 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


The very first half-tone cut to appear in America 
was published in the religious press. In December, 
1871, The Spirit of Missions of the Episcopal Church 
published the first specimen of the then new art. It 
was a picture of “‘the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Litchfield.” 


“Not by bread alone’—verily. ‘Life is more’ 
than meat,” yea, even more than cakes and wine. 
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The Minority Question in Rumania’ 


Radu Florescu 


HAVE not been long in the United States, but 
one does not need to stay here long in order 
to appreciate the interest and the sympathy 
which the public, and the people one is fortu- 

nate enough to meet and to know, show to any for- 

eigner who comes here. 

If I were to give the United States a very simple, 
perhaps a too simple definition, I should say that it is 
a country of the warmest and most generous hospi- 
tality. This hospitality is not only material, but moral 
and intellectual as well. I do not want to say that this 
moral and intellectual hospitality cannot be found 
outside of the United States. Indeed, there are quite 
a few countries where the citizens or the foreign 
visitors enjoy complete freedom to express their opin- 
ions and beliefs. But, comparing the various circum- 
stances in those countries, I may state that the readi- 
ness to understand what your fellowman thinks is to 
be found to the greatest degree in an Anglo-Saxon 
atmosphere. In America this readiness is coupled 
with a real human sympathy. 

Without losing sight of the reduced dimensions 
of the country which I have the honor to represent, 
in comparison with the almost unlimited dimensions 
of the country where I find myself today, I may truth- 
fully state that in Rumania we have always practiced 
a hospitality which, I could say, is empirical, that is 
very similar to the one I find here. It is an unstinted 
hospitality, without ulterior motives. 

It is only natural, therefore, that, with his favor- 
able attitude toward the foreigner, the Rumanian is 
unable to be chauvinistic. He cannot be bound to a 
national exclusivism. On the contrary, he does not 
make much of his national ties when there is a question 
to admire and to adopt the national creations of other 
peoples. The Rumanian people are alien to any enmity 
toward foreign nations, and are open to and receptive 
of anyone who shows the slightest interest for our 
country. The Rumanian is tolerant to the extreme for 
everything that constitutes the faith and thinking of 
anyone else, as long as his peace and rights are not 
invaded. Even as concerns the feelings and sentiments 
toward the Jews, raised greatly through foreign propa- 
ganda, in a preponderantly agricultural country where 
sometimes opposition to the enterprising Jew takes 
the form of an anti-capitalistic attitude, I must say 
they are not of Rumanian origin. For instance, if we 
are to judge these sentiments from our national litera- 
ture as represented by great writers like Alexandri, 
Caragiale, Sadoveanu, Ranettii or Macedonski, we see 
that invariably the deep human side of the Jews’ spirit 
is emphasized. 

It is interesting to know that in a country where 
the state religion is that of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, we have had Catholic rulers like King Carol I, 
or King Ferdinand, Catholic wives like Ruxanda, the 
wife of the Moldavian ruler, Alexander I, or like the 
present Queen Marie, who is a Protestant, without the 


*An address given before the Institute of World Affairs 
at Ferry Beach, Maine, August 7. 


least adverse comment on the part of the citizens when 
they saw that these rulers are worshiping God in 
churches and in ways which are different from theirs. 

In practical politics, we have had Prime Ministers 
who are Catholic, and their religion was never even 
mentioned as a handicap to office or to the creation of 
a tremendous popular following among the masses 
belonging to the Orthodox faith. 

In this light do I propose, therefore, to analyze the 
problem of the minorities as it presents itself within 
several European countries, and as it exists in our own 
land, where, side by side with the majority nation 
composed of Rumanians, live also many minorities 
which are important not only from a numerical and 
cultural, but also from an economic, point of view. 

Without entering into details which do not change 
the wider aspects of the problem, I will seek, in the 
first place: 

1. To define the problem of the minorities from a 
historical point of view as rising out of the national 
and democratic state, making reference also to our 
country, which comprises minorities of about twenty- 
five percent of the population. 

2. To describe (afterwards) our actual policy 
toward the minorities, as influenced not only by our 
sentiment of fairness toward our various ethnical 
groups, but also by the clear understanding of the 
duties which we owe toward the modern state of 
Rumania. 

The problem of ethnical minorities, as it is con- 
ceived today in certain states of Europe, is a very 
recent problem. 

The truth is that the problem, if we seek its 
origin, was born concurrently with the national and 
democratic state, liberated from the bonds of the old 
feudal state. This explanation applies to the entire 
problem of the minorities living within the territories 
of former empires which, until the World War, had 
late medieval, feudal structures, like Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia. To these I must add 
European Turkey, based, until the advent of the new 
regime, on a principle of imperialistic domination alien 
to a democracy. 

Let us examine how the national and democratic 
state was born in Central and Eastern Europe con- 
siderably later than in the western part of that conti- 
nent, and how, from this very sudden transformation 
itself, increased by national feeling, the problem of the 
minorities was also raised. 

The problem of new democratic and national 
settlements was brewing before the Balkan War and 
the World War in the whole territory of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, in the Balkans and in Russia. 
Everywhere the feudal and imperial autocracy sought 
to suppress the attempts of the various nations to 
govern themselves. The World War, simultaneously 


with the affirmation of the principle of the participa- — 


tion in the government of the peoples themselves and 
with the abolition of the hereditary feudal rights, 
brought to the surface the creation of the national 
states, naturally, and consequently the problem of the 
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minorities, because the affirmation of the national 
origin could not result except from the consultation of 
the masses. 

During the heyday of. the feudal state—before it 
was agitated at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century by the ferment of democracy—the minority 
problem was unknown for the very simple reason that 
in the feudal state the common people did not partic- 
ipate in the government or even in the defence of 
their economic interests. The people were an object, 
and not a subject of rights. The ruling class formed 
a body alien to the rest of the nation. 

Such a feudal profiteering of the knight clad in 
armor and provided with fighting weapons against the 
impoverished and unarmed farmer or trader came to 
an end with the collapse of the feudal regime, the 
destruction of which was started in England, was then 
continued in France and received a death blow by the 
American War of Independence, and finally, thanks 
to the last war, was eliminated from Central and 
Eastern Europe as well. 

With the downfall of the feudal regime, as after 
the tumbling of the walls of a prison, there came to 
light the people who, until then, were kept in dark sub- 
jection to perform tasks which were forced upon them. 

Nations which, until then, were unaware of their 
own power and potentialities were now called to new 
life and free to take their destinies in their own hands. 

Who paid until then any attention to the common 
people? No one. The historians, who were extremely 
generous when they narrated the lives of the feudal 
chieftans, hardly mention the fact that behind the 
splendor of a king stood millions of people hidden, 
whose existence was not even remarked. 

The defenders of that regime, which today is 
nothing but a historic curiosity, pretend that there 
were, even in bygone times, countries in Europe where 
civic rights were recognized by constitutions imposed 
by the kings. But the people themselves throughout 
all the Middle Ages were unknown in their repre- 
sentative bodies, and it did not occur to anyone, not 
even to the most liberal spirits, that they could be 
invited to take their place among the nobles, clergy, 
and bourgeoisie. In France during all the reign of the 
kings, from the first attempts at a national representa- 
tion in 1302, we see the same method of national repre- 
sentation which was limited to the above-mentioned 
three classes, which, as far as the common people them- 
selves were concerned, formed one single class of op- 
pressors. Thus we see that the common people cannot 
be discerned except gradually, after centuries of 
struggles which culminated in the political achieve- 
ments of today. With such a rebirth, the people took 
cognizance of their nationality, making of this prin- 
ciple a vehicle to secure the rights of self-government. 
The recognition of this status followed the declaration 
of the Rights of Man, which for the first time were 
formulated, if I am not mistaken, at the beginning of 
the French Revolution and the American War of 
Independence, promoted in both cases by the action 
of your great statesman, Benjamin Franklin. 

I believe that the proclamation of the indepen- 
dence of the United States, simultaneously with the 
publication of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
which gave impetus to the French Revolution, must 


be considered as the starting point of a new era for 
mankind, when the large popular masses are entering 
on the scene of history no more as economic objects 
but as economic subjects endowed with human rights. 

Therefore, I do not believe that I am wrong when 
I say that by the Declaration of the Independence of 
the United States, the white race won for itself a new 
title of spiritual glory, laying the foundation to a new 
social and political order in which the large masses are 
called upon to collaborate in the organization of the 
community. 

The organization of the community had to be 
made along democratic and national lines. The adop- 
tion of the national principles was corollary to the 
adoption of democracy, because the political collabo- 
ration of the people could not be assured except by the 
means of its own national language. Gone were the 
times when the laws were drafted in a selected lan- 
guage like the Latin. Before being enacted they were 
to be discussed first in public, and only the national 
language could be understood by all. 

Thus, the democratic principle could not be 
realized, if I might say so, even from a technical point 
of view, except by grouping the peoples according to 
the language understood by them, in order to enable 
them to collaborate in the formation of a democratic 
government. 

Nationalism and democracy, by their appeal to 
the people, enabling them to form their opinion and 
to impose it by political acts, became synonymous, 
because the national language was needed as a vehicle 
for the propagation of opinions. 

The democratic state could not be conceived ex- 
cept as a national state. The national state could not 
belong to a minority, but to the nation which forms the 
majority of the country, a majority which is compact 
from a geographical point of view. 

Feudalism ruled the peoples on the basis of the 
questionable principle of the hereditary and divine 
rights of a minority which by race and mentality was 
alien to the governed masses. Democracy rules by 
means of a government formed by the majority of the 
nation. It is natural, therefore, that this democratic 
formation, appealing as it does to public opinion, could 
find response only in a national atmosphere in which a 
language understood by the majority of the citizens 
serves as vehicle for public opinion. 

Taking, therefore, account of the interdependence 
between the formation of a democratic state and the 
necessity that it should be organized on a national basis, 
I will now analyze certain difficulties which came up 
when the national states got their delimitation. 

These difficulties were inherent in the fact that a 
geographic delimitation on ethnical bases could not 
be made perfect, because the various nationalities were 
intermingled in the territories which heretofore had 
been subject to feudal domination. There was not one 
single homogeneous territory Jeft, because the feudal 
rulers resorted to colonizations, moving populations 
from one region to the other, while the language of the 
people was despised and left uncultivated. 

When, under the impact of democracy, the former 
privileged classes saw themselves threatened with 
annihilation, the governing feudal aristocracy, sup- 
ported by their clients and by the administration, 
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resorted to the use of desperate means to resist this 
current, making all efforts to capture these new ideas, 
transforming them for their own benefit, and, thus 
altered, to release them for popular consumption. 

Thus was born the idea of forced denationaliza- 
tion for the benefit of the central powers in Europe, 
whose beneficiaries were alien to the majority of the 
subjected population. 

The German empire, for instance, ruling over 
regions populated by French-speaking people in Al- 
sace and by Poles in Prussia, made every effort to 
denationalize them in favor of the German element. 
The same method was pursued in the former Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, which was built to serve two 
centers—one was Vienna and the other Budapest. 
The first sought to spread the German, and the latter 
the Hungarian, among the masses speaking different 
languages, in order to deprive them of the means to 
resist the centralizing activities of the aristocracy. 

In the Austrian half of the monarchy, Germaniza- 
tion was pursued to the detriment of Czechs, Poles, 
and Ukranians, while in the former Hungarian half, 
Magyarization was considered at the expense of Serbs, 
Croatians, Slovaks and Rumanians. 

These aims, however, were doomed to failure 
because the feudal governments, condemned to death 
by their anachronistic structure and by the conceit and 
incapacity which was at their base, were unable to 
fight on two fronts: democracy on one end and na- 
tionalism on the other. The assassinated Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, the nephew of the Emperor Franz 
Joseph, being a very enlightened statesman, resorted 
to various devices to keep himself aloof from the 
plottings of the high aristocracy against the nation- 
alities. This made him odious to Vienna and Budapest 
alike. Realizing the danger with which the Hapsburg 
monarchy was threatened in its very existence by the 
denationalizing activities of the two governments, he 
was formulating plans for great reforms when he 
should become Emperor. Keeping in close contact 
with democratic leaders and with the representatives 
of the various nationalities, he planned to make con- 
cessions in both directions, that is, federalizing the 
empire and renouncing the policy of denationalization, 
which, he saw very clearly, was becoming fatal. His 
assassination, which precipitated the World War, 
appears to have been—if we are to give credence to 
published testimony—as much the result of a plot on 
the part of the aristocracy and his internal enemies, 
threatened by his reforms, as of his adversaries beyond 
the frontiers of the empire. 

After the war, democratic and national states 
were born on the ruins of the former feudal empires. 
But within the frontiers of these national states, due 
to the imperfection of any geographical delimitation, 
there remained groups of various minority populations. 
Thus was born the problem of the minorities. National 
states and national minorities were simultaneous 
creations, because these minorities could not be 
separated from the majority population in the midst 
of which they have lived. 

. The difficulties arising from that fact were evident 
from the beginning, and when the Versailles, St. Ger- 
main and Trianon Treaties were concluded, defining 
the frontiers of the new national states, a need was 


' in territories inhabited by national majorities. 


felt for the conclusion of a treaty for the minorities, in 
order to define the rights of those peoples who by 
peculiar geographical circumstances had to be ee 

vi- 
dently such geographical separations could not be 
made without amputation on both sides. The treaty 
of the minorities was meant, therefore, to become the 
instrument for the solution of the difficulties resulting 
from the application of the creative principles of the 
national and democratic state. 

Of course, the national states may be subjected 
in the future to a further evolution by associating 
themselves with other national states to arrive at a 
federation. Nevertheless, until the achievement of 
that evolution, it remains an indisputable fact that the 
national state represents a necessary phase in the 
cultural development of the European states. There- 
fore, within the frontiers of these national states, the 
protection of the minorities is necessary in order to 
insure internal political peace and the consolidation of 
democracy. © 

The treaty of the minorities, as such, is just as 
necessary and important an instrument for the in- © 
surance of peace and collaboration between nations 
as the achievement of the democratic ideal itself, which 
was the result of the war in the name of which peace 
and final victory was secured. 

In my humble opinion, the difficulties resulting 
from the application of the principles defined in the 
treaty of the minorities are more imaginary than real. 
Complaints about such difficulties, to any person in 
good faith, are not sincere. It is only the propaganda, 
which comes from the former privileged circles which 
have not acquiesced as yet in the new state of things, 
that creates difficulties and pretexts for recriminations. 

If we will not let ourselves be deceived by isolated 
cases, but will judge other organizations of state (as 
they can be found on the globe), we shall come to the 
conclusion that there is nothing more natural than an 
extensive protective system granted to a minority 
living within a national democratic state, even at the 
risk—-of which there were many cases—that the 
minority in question will make itself the echo of certain 
propagandistic tendencies coming from abroad and 
directed against the national state. I believe that the 
national and democratic state has such strong founda- 
tions from the point of view of historical evolution 
that it is able to support such attacks. 

However, we must not forget that the question of 
the minorities is not limited to Central and Eastern 
Kurope. If the press and public opinion took cogni- 
zance of minority questions mostly connected with 
Central and Eastern Europe, that results from the fact 
that here democracies are only of recent origin and are 
still affected by diseases characteristic of infancy. The 
older democracies have passed the stage when mi- 
norities could constitute a danger for them. But the 
situation of their minorities in connection with the 
national state is identical. Thus, France is a national 
state, in which there are several minorities, like 
Bretons, Normans, Alsatians, Provencals, and others, 
each with its own linguistic identity. Yet there is no 
Breton or Provencal minority question, in spite of the 
fact that each linguistic group continues to maintain 
its own traditions and even its own literature. In Spain, 
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too, we find different dialects, and the inhabitants of 
one region cannot understand the language of a more 
distant province. The Catalonian language is different 
from the Andalusian. If it is true that there exists a 
Catalonian national movement, it is only seeking a way 
to insure to Catalonia the survival of local particu- 
larities within the national Spanish state. At any rate, 
such a movement in Spain does not contradict what I 
have said, as Spain, too, is a very recent democracy. 

Likewise, in England the Welsh language is very 
different in origin from the English, yet the defence 
of the Welsh language against the competition of the 
English does not constitute a problem. 

The question of the minorities in Central and 
Eastern Europe must be judged in the same manner. 
It is a problem born of the methods of a young de- 
mocracy, which in certain countries has not even the 
experience of one generation of men. The solution of 
the problems arising therefrom is neither difficult nor 
irrational. 

It is rightly said that if the former privileged 
classes would not maintain a propaganda against the 
new democratic states, and, on the other hand, if there 
did not exist a natural reaction provoked by com-: 
bating this propaganda, the question of the minorities 
would be solved by itself. The state guarantees to all 
the minorities the right to develop themselves in their 
own way and to cultivate their own national language. 
Democracies are national, but the state can and must 
represent the total sum of all these democratic cells, 
whether belonging to the majority or the minorities 
populations. 

If from these general principles we now pass to 
their practical application in Rumania, we believe that, 
assisted by our own fondness for peoples who are alien 
to us, in certain respects the national minorities situ- 
ated in Rumania are assured of a greater prosperity 
than that which the country of their origin can give 
them. They are granted the opportunity to exercise 
their cultural, economic, and political: activities in a 
most favorable atmosphere. 

These activities on the part of the minorities do 
not worry or vex us, because, according to our prin- 
ciples of government, the manifestation of these na- 
tional peculiarities does not affect us as long as, at the 
same time, everyone is collaborating to the upbuilding 
of a totally harmonious community, which would serve 
the needs of all. This is the best method to insure our- 
selves that in times of stress the minorities will assist 
the majority nation to uphold the structure of the 
Rumanian state, which guarantees to everyone the 
possibility of realizing his own objectives. But we are 
annoyed by actions which are directed against us from 
abroad, and which aim to keep alive a sentiment of 
unrest and even revolt in the interior of the country. 
If we should allow ourselves to be intimidated by such 
activities, and should accede to such unhealthy exag- 
gerations and unreasonable demands, we should indeed 
be deprived of all national pride. But we cannot ac- 
cept under any circumstances certain “rassist’’* con- 


*“Rassism’” means the revendications of one race which 
considers itself called upon to dominate other races, and must, 
therefore, keep itself as pure as possible. It has nothing to do 
with fascism. 


ceptions, born of the mentality of the feudal rulers. 
They assume a predestined superiority over other races 
and peoples, over whom they wish to rule according 
to their own conceited ideas. Such conceptions may 
be admitted in the case of ruling certain groups of 
peoples who are at the very lowest steps of civilization. 
But we cannot allow it to exist among the nations of 
Europe, where we have all lived together for hun- 
dreds and thousands of years. 

If we discuss the legislative and administrative 
measures of the Rumanian government, taken not 
only for the protection of the minorities but also for 
the strengthening of the democratic system, whereby 
all minority groups are called upon to participate in 
the government of the country, we shall realize that 
these measures were taken to develop rather than to 
retard the progress of these minorities. In the first 
place, we have introduced in public life by means of 
our agrarian reform a new factor—unknown to the 
old feudal system of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
—by which we have strengthened economically the 
agrarian population, regardless of its nationality, by 
dividing among the peasants the large estates which 
belonged before to the idle feudal classes. This reform 
—which benefited our Magyar, German, Russian and 
other minority populations in the same measure as the 
Rumanian majority itself—together with our cultural 
policy to provide schools of all grades for all the mi- 
norities (with the result that they are today in a better 
cultural position than they were before the war), are 
facts which cannot be disputed by any criticism. 

Before the war the greatest portion of the arable 
land, not only in the territory which belongs today to 
Rumania, but especially in the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, was in the possession of a few thousand 
land-owners. They derived their ownership from the 
abuses of the feudal system, which in certain cases 
made it impossible to sell land to the peasants. When 
the Rumanian provinces of the old Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy were united with the kingdom of Rumania, 
they benefited by the same agrarian reform which was 
enacted for the rest of the country. This reform was 
for long studied in the old kingdom of Rumania even 
before the declaration of the war. By the new reform, 
the state expropriated (against compensation) the 
owners of Jarge latifundia whose title over them, as I 
have said above, resulted from the abuses of the old 
system. 

The land thus expropriated was divided by 
Rumania in small lots to the agrarian proletariat, re- 
gardless of race or religion, that is regardless of whether 
they were Rumanians, Hungarians, Russians, etc. 
The land thus distributed by the state was of tre- 
mendous benefit to the minority groups, strengthening 


‘as it did their economic status and rendering them 


more able to embark on a political and cultural pro- 
gram. The land distributed to the Hungarian minority 
in Transylvania, for instance, was larger in proportion 
to the number of those found entitled to it than that 
allotted to the Rumanians—as is admirably stated in 
Mr. Mitrany’s monumental work on “The Land and 
the Peasant in Rumania,” published by the Carnegie 
Foundation. 

Our agrarian reform, which may be open to 
criticism from a purely economic point of view, is in 
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fact equal to a revolutionary achievement. If I am 
well informed, it can be compared only to the agrarian 
reform enacted in Mexico. But we maintain that it 
has at its basis a deeper justification than mere 
economics. It was motivated by social and human 
reasons, and it destroyed the old anachronistic feudal 
order, giving way to a new democracy. 

The agrarian reform in Rumania, therefore, bene- 
fited the minority populations in the same degree as 
the Rumanians, or even more, and we must recognize 
the fact that it was a voluntary Rumanian contri- 
bution to improve the lot of alien peoples much more 
than they could have obtained at the time when they 
were ruled by their own kinsmen. 

If we now compare the number of the minority 
schools in existence today in Rumania with that which 
the same population bad before the war, we shall see 
that the Rumanian state in its policy of encouraging 
education had the same solicitude for the minorities 
as for the Rumanians. Especially noticeable is the 
growing number of German schools in Rumania since 
the war, in view of the fact that this minority under the 
old regime was threatened with gradual extinction by 
the educational policy which prevailed. 

Now, if we analyze the principles enacted by the 
Rumanian Government in these laws, we shall come to 
the conclusion that the Rumanian state is headed 
toward a rational development. If we add to these the 
fact that the Rumanian likes to come into contact with 
peoples of different races, and that he is completely 
free of national vanity, we must admit that the problem 
of the nationalities can be solved in Rumania in a very 
favorable way. We are certain that by the application 
of such policies we shall win for ourselves the sympathy 
and friendship of other nations. 

Until the appearance of the rassist movements 
in Central Europe—movements which have created a 
depressing influence in countries where different races 
were called upon to live in brotherhood—we even had 
minority ministers in the governments of Rumania, 
in charge of minority matters. What better method 
can be devised to assure fairness to the minority groups 
than to put them in charge of responsible ministers 
recruited from their foremost leaders? The Rumanian 
Parliament, on the other hand, always numbers among 
its members representatives of the minorities, both in 
the Chamber and the Senate. The number of these 
representatives corresponds, generally, to the nu- 
merical strength of the minorities. 

I dare say that our minorities enjoy also the satis- 
faction of having the knowledge that their social and 
economic rights will be defended by the Rumanian 
state—if we admit that the democratic form of govern- 
ment is superior to other more autocratic forms. They 
are aware of the fact that those who are called upon 
to defend the constitution—among whom is the king 
himself—are deeply convinced of the utility of these 
democratic achievements, conceived in the spirit of 
liberty for all. The minority citizen of Rumania, al- 
though at times he may feel perplexed by the decep- 
tions of unfriendly propaganda, knows that he is free 
to give expression to the problems which beset him, 
for Rumania is a country of the widest possible po- 
litical liberties. He knows that he is free to practice 
his religion and faith without any interference on the 


part of anybody else. Looking beyond the frontiers 
of Rumania, he may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he enjoys rights superior to those of his co- 
nationals living in certain neighboring countries, where 
more autocratic systems prevail and where no agrarian 
or political reforms have been enacted for the benefit 
of the humble. Meditating over this, he will not be 
willing to exchange his lot for that of his kinsman 
living across the borders of Rumania. As a matter of 
truth, his political and economic status is an object of 
envy on the part of his co-nationals living outside of 
Rumania. 

And if we now turn our attention to certain ani- 
mosities which have cropped up and which still can be 
discerned between the majority population and the 
minorities—animosities which are more local in char- 
acter—we shall see that they have their source some- 
times in instigations of a political nature, and at others 
in the lack of judgment on the part of the local author- 
ities. 

These superficial animosities would disappear 
gradually as the local authorities become more and 
more efficient in the performance of their tasks, if they 
were not deliberately encouraged from abroad by 
maintaining an artificial sentiment of rassist oppo- 
sition, which is so alien to the mentality of the Ru- 
manians. But in all fairness, I must confess that such 
rassist sentiments, although so alien to the Ru- 
manian character, are, unfortunately, being supported 
also by certain small and insignificant groups of Ru- 
manian politicians who are prompted by arguments 
of historical pride. However, due to the fact that our 
language and history are essentially Latin in their 
character, we find our political and cultural inspira- 
tions in that great and twice millenary tradition which 
bids us to organize our state in a harmonious way, free 
from any racial, religious or class prejudices. We are 
convinced that on such basis in our quest for friends 
we shall be successful in working toward a better 
understanding among peoples, even across our na- 
tional frontiers. 

We all know that in our progress toward per- 
fection we are still far from being perfect. This is true 
in the case of individuals as well as of nations. But I 
venture to say that, starting from the foundations of a 
political action which I have just described, we find 
ourselves headed in the right direction because these 
foundations we believe to be healthy. Thus we are 
entitled to hope that in the future we shall be in a 
position to arrive at more perfect achievements. 

In handling the minority problems within Ru- 

mania, which is situated at the cross-road of various 
cultural, spiritual and intellectual influences—where 
Eastern Europe meets with the West—we could not be 
any different from what I have shown you that we 
are. 
_ _ Satisfied that we have this diversity of races and 
influences inside our borders, we cannot but continue 
to cultivate the principles of a democracy as liberal 
as possible, side by side with the principle of collabora- 
tion between all citizens—regardless of race, faith or 
class—in order to perfect more and more our political 
state, which is dedicated to peace and understanding 
between men of good faith, who believe in the achieve- 
ments of progress and civilization. 
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RIN The Christian Leader for August 24, we gave 
4] our readers an account of the first two services 
of a series which ran through August of this 
year, in “‘the little white church in the hollow,”’ 
Beards Hollow, New York. 

We commented editorially upon the publicity by 
which the services were built up, and gave newspaper 
accounts of the two services. 

These accounts, as well as the two which follow, 
were written by the editor of this paper just as if he 
were a special reporter assigned by one of the loeal 
papers to the task. 

Having charge of all the services and preaching 
the sermon in two of them, he was precisely in the 
relationship to them which is borne by a minister who 
reports one of his own services. 

The head of the Ryder Publishing Company of 
Cobleskill, N. Y., who is editor of several country 
newspapers, all of which are published in his plant, 
volunteered a year ago to do the publicity .for the 
services this year. He wanted stories written in the 
vein of the Cruising series in The Christian Leader, and 
not simply the strictly factual news stories which he 
himself, like most good editors, usually prefers. That 
accounts for the mixture of fact, opinion and color 
in the stories which follow. Like most newspaper work, 
these stories were done hurriedly late Sunday after- 
noons after the last of the picnickers had departed. 
They had to be in the composing room at Cobleskill 
early Monday morning to give time to send proofs out 
to other newspapers in the surrounding territory. 
Besides the story each week, the papers were furnished 
with a brief notice of the next service, giving hour, 
preacher, subject and motor route. Papers that could 
not use the main story ran the notice of the meeting 
and some of the papers ran both. 

Probably the most effective publicity of all was 
an advertisement of the services boxed and illustrated 
with a picture of the church much more artistic than 
the one which appeared recently in The Christian 
Leader, for it showed the white church against the dark 
background of the wooded hills. This advertisement 
was written by Mr. Ryder. It was set most effectively 
with display type and it read as follows: 


THE LITTLE WHITE CHURCH 
of Beards Hollow 
Extends a cordial invitation to the public of Scho- 
harie County and adjoining territory, irrespective of 
creed, to attend its final 
August Neighborhood Service 
Next Sunday Morning, August 25, at 10.30 E. S. T. 
Sermon by Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 
Editor of The Christian Leader, Boston, Mass. 
Topic of the Sermon will be 
“Signals from Heaveh, or the Green Lights of Jehovah” 
Come and worship amid the beautiful hills of old 
Schoharie and in a beautiful colonial church where a 
friendly atmosphere pervades everything. Collections 
go entirely toward improvement of the church property 
and providing additional facilities. 


Come with your family and bring your lunch. 
Attractive picnic grounds in rear of the church with 
open fireplaces and tables. Hot coffee furnished without 
charge to all those bringing their lunches. 


To the writer this has been an enormously inter- 
esting experiment. He has seen many series of services 
which have lost ground as they have been developed. 
He feared that result here. But the services grew in 
strength and interest, and closed as such series should 
close, with an outpouring of people which taxed every 
physical resource to the limit. 

When we try to analyze what has been done, we 
see first of all an appealing human situation. In the 
great mass of people, whether they want to live in the 
country or not, there is a deep and tender sentiment 
for the country. People are interested in the passes 
of the mountains, in the hollows that nestle among the 
hills, in lovely river valleys, in the hill-tops, in open 
farming country, in hamlets and crossroads, and in 
country people. A sound instinct in humanity re- 
sponds to the idea of restoring something that once 
had beauty and dignity but which has fallen into 
decay. And whether people go to church much or not, 
many of them sense, at least dimly, the part that little 
white meeting-houses in the country have played in 
training boys and girls and in sending out leaders for 
the nation. 

All the elements of this appealing human situa- 
tion entered into the movement at Beards Hollow. 

Then there is no question but what the prevailing 
sentiment of the age is non-credal and non-sectarian. 
Universalists and Unitarians, who rejoice in their 
breadth and freedom, fail sometimes to understand 
fully how sympathy with non-sectarian movements 
can exist side by side with support of various orthodox 
sects. And city people almost always fail to realize that 
the average countryman is apt to go to the nub of the 
matter more quickly sometimes than a scholastic. 

The practical genius of the farmers at Beards 
Hollow moved them to support the doing of something 
important and useful in a church way without much 
thought about what sect name the leader or the co- 
operating clergyman bore. Subconsciously and con- 
sciously the attitude of the American people today 
who take any interest at all in churches is, “Can the 
plan or the person produce results that mean some- 
thing?” 

Then we see clearly at Beards Hollow that, just 
as a vast system of Roman roads helped spread Chris- 
tianity in the beginning, a vast system of concrete, 
macadam and gravel roads in our day, with carriages 
called motor cars, has made possible many new, inter- 
esting projects in Christian work. Our congregation 
was motor-borne. The minister and his wife and per- 
haps three or four other people in that crowd at the 
last service, walked to church. Said a Universalist 
from Ulster County, “I saw the notice in the Leader 
and I drove up one hundred miles this morning.’”’ The 
number who motored from fifty to one hundred miles 
was striking and highly significant. People have cars, 
they like to drive, and an objective gives point to the 
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outing. Churches more and more will develop a tech- » 


nique for the motor crowd. And, in the judgment of 
the writer, commodious, convenient, safe, parking 
places are bound to be quite a factor. 

The old home feeling has been a factor also in our 
suecess at Beards Hollow. The church of one’s child- 
hood, the graveyard up the hill, the bell people formerly 
heard every Sunday, unite to call them back. But 
these factors enter in also with folks who may not 
have lived on these special hills or in exactly these 
hollows, but who in coming to this hollow once more 
visit their own, maybe a thousand miles away. There 
are universal elements in these church pilgrimages 
that are mighty in their appeal. 

A few paragraphs in the second of the news stories 
which follow were taken out, boxed and run by them- 
selves. They re-emphasize what I have said about the 
power of the press in building up church services. 
They are as follows: : 

Dr. van Schaick said emphatically to a brother 
minister who referred to the outpouring at Beards 
Hollow last Sunday as a personal tribute: 

“No, it is an illustration of the power of the press. 

We have had not only a good press for these services 
but we have had an extraordinary press. If we deserve 
credit, it is simply for cooperating with the papers and 
giving them what they can and will use. 

“Ministers too often are above seeking the aid of 
newspapers, thinking it is self-exploitation, or else they 
play themselves up at the expense of the project, or they 
act as if editors were mind readers. A steady furnishing 
of copy of the kind and in the form that papers can use 
generally will put any church on the newspaper map. 

For July and August, the neighborhood services at 

' Beards Hollow have been on the map in most of the 
newspapers of eastern New York and emphatically so 
in the papers of the larger towns of Schoharie County. 
Mr. Charles L. Ryder of the Ryder Publishing Com- 
pany, Cobleskill, has ably and efficiently furnished other 
papers far and near with cuts and copy, and the other 
editors have been big and generous enough to play the 
game with him. 

“Morals, religion, social service, charity,.education, 
good government and everything else for the upbuilding 
of society, profit enormously from intelligent, steady 
newspaper cooperation, and it is only fair to say that 
the newspapers of Schoharie and other counties have 
given us our crowded houses and our moral and financial 
support.” 


The Story of the Third Service 

The Rev. E. A. Ottman of Center Brunswick, 
N. Y., came back to Beards Hollow on August 18 after 
an absence of eleven years. For thirteen years he was 
pastor of the Lutheran church in Richmondville, and 
for part of that time he held services regularly on 
Sunday afternoons in Beards Hollow. He was a faith- 
ful pastor and made many friends who came down to 
meet him. 

Though the day was one of the hottest of the 
summer, a refreshing breeze blew up through the 
“hollow,” tempering the atmosphere in the church and 
making the grove a delightful place for luncheon. The 
church for the third time was well filled, both main 
floor and gallery. The first car to arrive brought five 
old friends of Mr. Ottman from Binghamton, N. Y. 
Then came four Schenectady cars. As usual, Scho- 
harie, Cobleskill, Richmondville, Fulton, Summit, 


Sharon, Seward, Jefferson, Central Bridge, Johns- 
town and Canajoharie were well represented in the 
crowd. The Rev. Gustav Ulrich, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church of Fort Plain, was present and made 
a beautiful and helpful prayer. In beginning his ser- 
mon, Mr. Ottman referred to the change in the ap- 
pearance of the church that had taken place. “It is 
clean, beautiful, attractive, remarkable,” he said. 
“Tt has come about through three great qualities, 
initiative, leadership, cooperation. Dr. van Schaick 
has revealed the first two and all the people here re- 
vealed the other quality of cooperation. 

“T note also the new road. When I used to come 
in the spring of the year, the mud would be up to the 
hubs at times. Sometimes I found it easier to put on a 
pair of rubber boots and to walk over the hill than to 
drive around. The new road has made a great change. 
I congratulate you. 

“T am speaking on ‘Motives and Rewards in 
Christian Service.’ My text is Job 1:9. ‘Doth Job 
serve God for naught?’ Do not call this a text if you 
think it improper for a minister to preach on words 
attributed to Satan. Satan was impugning the motives 
of Job: Job was prosperous and religious. Satan 
intimated that Job served God for profit. Sometimes 
that is the case. Prosperity and belief do not always 
go together. Adversity and unbelief do not always go 
together. 

“The story really teaches us that people have no 
right to be critical of the motives of others. To be sure 
we cannot help seeing and knowing the motives in 
some cases. If a man comes to a new town and asks 
what church would be the most help to him personally 
in building up his practice, and goes to that church, we 
know he does not serve God for naught. He serves for 
profit. 

“Many people are controlled in their actions by 
fear. They think of God as a far off being, stern and 
unbending, and waiting to visit them with eternal 
torment. 

“Others are controlled by love of gain. Still others 
are moved by a desire to be seen of men. 

“T want to speak of worthier motives. One is 
stated in scripture, ‘We love God because He first 
loved us.’ No passage of Scripture places the motive 
for Christian service higher, unless it is. the passage, 
“The love of Christ constraineth us.’ 

~ There are plenty of people who have done noble 
things in the world simply out of sheer love of doing 
them. Dr. Wilfred Grenfell is an example. Not long 
ago we heard him in Troy. He is the young English 
doctor who went to Labrador years ago to practice 
because the poor people had no doctor there. Anyone 
who knows the life of Grenfell knows that he could not 
have expected wealth or fame from that post. He made 
the great sacrifice out of the noblest motive, and he is 
known everywhere. 

“No man serves God for naught if his motive is 
upright. I am not saying that Christian service pays 
dividends financially. I am saying that there are re- 
wards notwithstanding. What they contribute to 
peace of mind is worth all else. ‘Silver and gold have I 
none,’ said Peter, ‘but such as I have, give I unto thee.’ 
What he gave was worth all else. Life is worth living 
and death is worth dying to theman who livesfor others, 
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“Job’s feet were on the earth but his head was 
among the stars. Job’s character remained when all his 
possessions were swept away. He rose victorious over 
his losses. He is a type for all men. We brought noth- 
ing into this world and we can take nothing out, 
except redeemed personality. My final word is this: 
‘No man can do right and not be benefited.’ ”’ 

Mrs. van Schaick was at the organ and the con- 
gregational singing was uplifting. Dr. van Schaick 
spoke of gifts of oilcloth covers for the long picnic tables 
from Mrs. Lamont and Mrs. John Holmes, of beauti- 
ful baskets of flowers from Mrs. A. L. Norton, Miss 
Ethel Mackey, and Mrs. M. B. Mattice and her sister, 
Mrs. Claude Mann. 

He spoke of the service of a committee in cleaning 
the grove, hall and church, and named Mrs. George 
Lape, Mrs. George Dibble, Mrs. Ivy Becker, Mrs. 
M. B. Mattice and Mrs. Chet De Ridder. 

He caused a laugh by announcing that the coffee 
for the day was furnished by George Dibble and said 
that Mr. Dibble had imported a chef from Boston to 
make it in the grove. 

Giving out the collection boxes, he said that he 
had ten dollars to put in from a young farmer who 
wrested his living from these fields of the hollow and 
who had been doing errands continually for the church, 
and now reminded us that last fall he had said, “‘I will 
give ten dollars toward the improvements.” The 
collection was $45.99. 

Mr. Ottman bad referred to the admirable pub- 
licity for the Beards Hollow services, saying that wher- 
ever he mentioned them people said, “I’ve read all 
about it.”’ He gave praise to Dr. van Schaick as 
preacher-journalist. Dr. van Schaick said at the time 
of the offering: “I have but furnished the facts. Last 
year C. L. Ryder offered to do the publicity for us. 
He has taken the Sunday story every Monday morn- 
ing, set it up and sent proofs and pictures far and wide. 
The Cobleskill Index and The Schoharie Republican of 
Louis R. Mann, The Richmondville Phoenix of Mr. 
Bernstein and The Middleburg News of Mr. Van 
Wormer have cooperated splendidly with Mr. Ryder 
and his group of. papers, and other papers a hundred 
miles around have helped. I have never known better 
publicity for any project.” 

The picnic gathering was by far the most success- 
ful held. All the people came into the grove with their 
baskets and boxes. Some ate on rugs spread on the 
ground and others at the long tables. The visiting 
clergymen were supplied with cold roasted chickens 
and hot beefsteaks and several kinds of. pie. The 
coffee-pots although heavily taxed held out like the 
widow’s cruse of oil. Dr. van Schaick cooked bacon, 
chops, coffee and steaks, burning up only a part of the 
bacon, which he claimed he was using as fuel. Pails 
of cold mountain water were brought from the flowing 
well near by and were not the least part of the spread. 

A representative of the State School of Agricul- 
ture in Cobleskill remarked, ‘‘We see illustrated here a 
method which may revolutionize summer religious 
services in communities all over the land.” 


The Closing Service of the Series 


On Sunday, August 25, a cool, delightful summer 
day, with an attendance of at least 300 and a collection 


for permanent improvements of $71.61, the August 
community services in the little white church of Beards 
Hollow came to a triumphant conclusion. 

Church leaders in many denominations have been 
watching this experiment in reopening a disused coun- 
try church, and agree that something new and signif- 
icant has been accomplished. 

As was hoped and expected, the attendance of 
this last service was the largest for the month, and the 
collection indicated it. Half an hour before the time 
announced, 10.30, automobiles began to roll up to the 
door. A reporter counted seventy-two around the 
church or under the old horsesheds that for years 
sheltered the country teams. Others were parked in 
fields or driveways farther up the road. 

It was an interesting and picturesque sight to see 
bankers, campers, doctors, editors, merchants, teachers 
and their families roll up to the doors and take their 
places with the farmers and farmers’ wives who drove 
in from the neighborhood or down from the surround- 
ing hills. The pews of the main floor quickly were 
filled. Soon the gallery was crowded. Then the stal- 
wart farmers carried in all the chairs and long wooden 
benches from the community hall. Forty-eight chairs 
sent up by Fenton Mereness, the Cobleskill under- 
taker, were all soon in use; most of them were placed 
on the pulpit platform where the old ‘Amen’ pews 
used to stand. Dr. van Schaick again hustled the 
visiting clergy up into the pulpit early, as he whispered 
to them, ‘“‘We need your seats.”” Every last foot of 
space in the aisles and along the walls was taken, 
chairs even being put behind the stoves. Beards 
Hollow fire regulations would have given a city fire 
marshal an attack of apoplexy. 

George Dibble, who knows the seating capacity 
of the church and who counted the extra chairs and 
benches, put the attendance as “upward of 300.” 
This made the total attendance for the four services 
of the month 850. 

Dr. van Schaick conducted the opening service, 
with Mrs. van Schaick at the organ. The Rev. Gustav 
Ulrich, who brought two carloads of people from Fort 
Plain, Jed the responsive reading. The Rev. A. D. 
Parker, former pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
church in Cobleskill, now a leading Methodist pastor 
of Portland, Me., read the scripture lesson and offered 
an uplifting prayer. 

There were visiting Universalists from the 
churches at Binghamton, Cortland, Baltimore, Fort 
Plain, Fayetteville, Oneonta, Syracuse and other 
Mohawk Valley places, and visiting Lutherans, Bap- 
tists, Methodists and Reformed, as well as representa- 
tives of probably a dozen other faiths present. Two 
Reformed Church ministers were in the congregation, 
who modestly charged their hosts to keep their pres- 
ence quiet until after the service. 

A son and daughter of the late Rev. J. S. Paul, 
from Schenectady and Phoenicia, were present to see 
the little church that they knew in childhood, for their 
father was Lutheran pastor in Richmondville for over 
thirty years and on alternate Sunday afternoons 
served the churches in Beards Hollow and Lutheran- 
ville. Mr. Paul’s hold on the people of the hills and the 
hollows, however, rested on a broader foundation than 
that of Sunday services, for Mr. Paul baptized the 
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children, married the young folks, and buried the dead 
for a full generation. Now his children brought their 
children back to the scene of their beloved father’s 
labors. 

The Rev. Royal Stanton, formerly of Lawyers- 
ville, now of Selkirk, N. Y., who has a popular Re- 
formed Church seven miles below Albany on the west 
side main road to New York, stayed for the picnic 
luncheon and met many boyhood friends. 

At the time of the notices Dr. van Schaick thanked 
publicly the various committees and agencies that had 
cooperated to make the services such a great success. 
The cooperating clergymen for the month were: the 
Rev. Morris Skinner of Richmondville and the Rev. 
E. A. Ottman of Center Brunswick, Lutheran; Chap- 
lain Frank Terrell, Attica State Prison, the Rev. 
Frank D. Lawyer of Los Angeles, Cal., and the Rev. 
A. D. Parker of Portland, Maine, Methodist Episcopal; 
and the Rev. Gustav Ulrich of Fort Plain, Univer- 
salist. 

He thanked also the committees that had cleaned 
for the fourth time the buildings and grounds; George 
Dibble and Newell Becker, who in addition to work 
had furnished coffee; Fenton R. Mereness of Cobleskill, 
who had saved the day for the last service by sending 
his truck with the extra chairs; and Mr. Ryder, editor 
and publisher of The Cobleskill Times, chairman of 
publicity, Editor Louis R. Mann of The Cobleskill 
Index and Schoharie Republican and his assistant, 
Leffert P. van Schaick, Charles Bernstein of The 
Richmonduille Phoenix, who had given much of his 
front page to advertise the last service, and other 
editors who had cooperated, he said, in a distance 
reaching from the Catskills to the Mohawk and the 
Hudson to the Susquehanna. 

Dr. van Schaick preached a sermon on the journey 
of the Israelites from Egypt to the Promised Land. He 
took that journey, he said, as a symbol of a larger pil- 
grimage to which we all belong, that of the whole 
human race, reaching from earliest times up to the 
level of today. ‘Hard times and international diffi- 
culties,” he said, “may discourage us, but if we study 
history we cannot help seeing progress. That progress 
is not automatic, as foolish optimists seem to believe. 
It depends on human effort. God leaves responsibiilty 
on our shoulders but He stands back in the shadows 
keeping watch over His own. The long procession of 
which we are a part is delayed, hampered, injured, by 
those of us who drop out, who fail to carry their load, 
who fail even to recognize that there is a procession. 
The movements upward of all human history depend 
upon us in Beards Hollow recognizing that we are 
closely related to the Heavenly City, the New Jeru- 
salem, and that there is no spot so remote that it is not 
connected with the whole universe.” 

Referring to the work of Lloyd Douglas, a 
former Lutheran minister, now a novelist, he said that 
for twenty-five years this man was in the ministry. 
Then he wrote a novel to see if he could reach the 
thousands who never go to church, by putting the 
fundamentals of religion in story form. Such great 
success came to him that today he is giving all his 
time to his literary work. In “The Green Light,’ he 
is proclaiming the doctrine that, though we may be 
delayed by accident, by illness, or by our own follies, 


eventually we all get the Green Light of Jehovah, the 
go ahead signal. If we have sinned we can atone by 
recognizing that the successful ongoing of the pro- 
cession is vastly more important than the ups and 
downs of any individual, and help that procession 
forward by starting over and carrying through. 

Quoting from “The Green Light,” he said: “Love 
is a gift, abused, demoted, misdirected, quite fre- 
quently, but a gift nevertheless. Hate is a disease. 
The happiness of the world depends upon the clear 
vision of people who have a natural talent for love, to 
neutralize the bad influence of the people diseased by 
hate.” 

In closing he said: ‘As these services come to 
another end, and we separate for many months, let 
us all, minister and people, see what we can do in those 
months for the great procession by thinking out in the 
light of religion all of our actions, in politics, in busi- 
ness, on the farm, in the home, and above all in the 
home when we are alone.” 

Dr. van Schaick said as he gave out the old col- 
lection boxes: ‘“‘We want to make the collection large 
enough to insure an offering of at least $200 for the 
month, every penny of which will go to permanent 
improvements. Last week I sent two copies of The 
Cobleskill Times containing accounts of our first two 
services, and without any thought of asking for money, 
to Captain and Mrs. Miner, U. 8. Navy (retired), 
Washington, and yesterday I received from those 
friends $10 for this offering. It is a great start. Let us 
all help.” The congregation responded generously and 
the $71.61 contributed on this last Sunday made the 
total for the month $210.60, to be used for the work 
of restoration and beautification. 

Then the congregation sang the famous hymn 
of John Coleman Adams, a revered friend of the 
preacher for the day: 


We praise Thee, God, for harvests earned, 
The fruits of labor garnered in; 

But praise Thee more for soil unturned 
From which the yield is yet to win. 

We praise Thee for the journey’s end, 
The inn all warmth and light and cheer, 

But more for lengthening roads that wend 
Through dust and heat to hilltops clear. 


So great was the number of those who stayed for- 
the picnic luncheon that the facilities were over-taxed. 
Some of the stand-bys of the movement went to 
neighboring dooryards. Immediately a movement 
started to clear and beautify the old schoolhouse 
grounds adjoining the church property, which now 
are so grown up that the schoolhouse can hardly be 
seen from the road, and also to make a new road in 
from Dr. van Schaick’s property. A committee of 
farmers pointed out that with little labor the land of 
Dr. van Schaick along the creek above the disused 
schoolhouse.could be turned into a parking place, and 
plans were laid accordingly. 


There was a feeling on the part of the people of 


Beards Hollow, clearly manifested, that no efforts 
should be spared to add to the convenience, comfort 
and safety of the hundreds who now drive into the 


hollow to commune with nature and to worship: 


God. 
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In spite of the crowded hall and grove, the lunch- 
eon was a great success. As Dr. van Schaick had set 
the custom of cooking beefsteak over wood coals for 
the preacher of the day, so he was presented by Mr. 
and Mrs. Jud Mackey of Cobleskill with a beautifully 
cooked young Rhode Island Red cockerel served on a 
garnished and decorated platter, and which he shared 


with the organist, his wife, and with Mr. and Mrs. 
George S. van Schaick of Rochester. 

Happy reunions marked the day. The Beards 
Hollow community services illustrated again the basic 
fact that successful religion is founded on both faith 
and works, and reveals itself alike in solemn uplift of 


soul and joyous social intercourse. 


Universalism in Northwest Pennsylvania---II 
George A. Gay 


[Gj |HE First Universalist Church of Girard was 
14 :6) built in 1849, the deed to the land was made 
4 in 1852 and recorded in 1858. Daniel Sayre, 
s Miron Hutchinson, Hiram Drury, Silas H. 
Wheeler, and Amos W. Anderson represented the 
church in the purchase of the land of Asa Battles and 
his wife for the sum of $250. The deed reads as follows: 
“In trust however and to the intent and purpose and 
none other, that is to say, for the sole use of such Uni- 
versalist Church or Society, as may hereafter be first 
‘ organized or incorporated in said Borough of Girard.” 
The organization of the society was effected during the 
year 1853, and the first minister was the Rev. E. R. 
Wood of Ohio. He was followed by A. J. Patterson, 
Ca We Lombard, S- P» Carlton, G)-Le Shipman, J: 
George, G. W. Crowell, Z. N. Getchel, J. S. Gledhill, 
H. B. Taylor, H. B. Bard, and H. A. Abbott. Other 
ministers who have served this church were James 
Vincent, 1905-1909; O. F. Alvord, 1910-19138; H. H. 
Graves, 1914-1926; C. E. Easternhouse, 1927-1930, 
and George A. Gay, the present minister. The only 
ministers on this list who are now alive are H. B. Bard, 
O.F. Alvord, Charles Fasternhouse and George A. Gay. 

Among the prominent people may be mentioned 
-A.S. Anderson, whose grandfather was from Vermont; 
Asa Battles, whose parents were from Vermont; Austin 
Daggett, whose father was from Connecticut, whose 
mother was from Vermont, and whose wife was from 
Herkimer County, N. Y. One of the most interesting 
men of the early years was Elijah Drury, who walked 
‘to Girard from Genesee County, N. Y., in 1817. He 
purchased one hundred acres of land on credit, and 
‘walked back to New York. There he harnessed his 
oxen and his horse, and with his wife returned to Erie 
County. He felled the trees and built a home and 
reared his family. Leffert and Nancy Hart came from 
Connecticut. Mr. Hart was one of the builders of a 
‘portion of the Lake Shore Railroad, and he also con- 
structed six miles of the Pittsburgh & Erie Railroad. 
He was a councilman in 1846, a representative in 1849, 
and a very energetic citizen. Maxson Randall’s parents 
‘were Vermont people. John Robertson’s father was 
born in Connecticut, and C. F. Rockwell and his wife 
-were from that state, also. J. C. Thompson was from 
New Hampshire. Miron Hutchinson was associate 
judge from 1841 to 1850. 

Asa Battles, whose name | have already men- 
tioned, was one of the outstanding farmers of the 
section. He evidently possessed an instinctive ability 
to foresee the trend of agricultural developments, for 
he invested heavily in fruits and set out six thousand 
apple trees, one thousand peach trees, six or seven 


hundred pear trees, and also quince trees. He had 
fourteen acres of strawberries and five or six acres of 
grapes. 

The most picturesque among the ministers was 
the Rey. C. L. Shipman. He was born in Ohio, and his 
father was a Universalist. The boy learned to study 
the Bible under the direction of his father, and at 
eighteen he participated in his first debate as a repre- 
sentative of the Universalist position. He delivered 
his message throughout Pennsylvania and Ohio during 
a period of more than sixty years. During the anti- 
slavery agitation he was a conductor of the “under- 
ground railroad.’ He officiated as minister at Girard 
from 1864 until 1874 regularly, and thereafter he 
supplied the pulpit whenever it became necessary. 
He also delivered sermons throughout the entire 
section, and was well and favorably known in Warren 
County, Crawford County, eastern Ohio, western 
New York. He was a man of great physical strength, 
very decided opinions, and tireless energy. He walked 
or rode horseback or in a wagon hundreds of miles to 
deliver his word of comfort and stimulation. Not only 
was he successful as a preacher, but he was widely 
known as a great hunter and fisherman, and he could 
recall occasionally meeting Indians as a small boy. 
His exciting experiences and numerous adventures 
and heated debates afforded unusual opportunities 
for thrilling narratives, and he was a welcome visitor 
in scores of homes. His children cooperated with him 
and one daughter, Inez, became a minister. 

Another minister who served the church faith- 
fully over an extended period was the Rev. H. H. 
Graves. It was under his leadership that Murray Hall, 
the social hall of the society, was erected, in 1915, and 
it was while he was minister that the new organ was 
installed. 

Among the influential lay members mention must 
be made of C. F. Rockwell and his wife. Mrs. Rock- 
well, after her husband’s death, continued unabated 
her interest and support of the church. She acted as 
superintendent of the Sunday school, she also deeded 
the parsonage to the society, and her daughters, Mrs. 
Emma Luce and Mrs. Ida Hart, have continued staunch 
supporters of and workers in the church. Her grand- 
daughter, Mrs. May Crockett, served as superinten- 
dent of the Sunday school for sixteen years. 

The Sunday school was organized in 1856, and 
superintendents were: Asa Battles, C. F. Rockwell, 
George Arbuckle, John Hart, F. W. Knapp, Mrs. C. F. 
Rockwell, Mrs. L. H. Daly, Cad Shipman, L. N. 
Shipman, L. M. Anderson, Mrs. H. A. Abbott, and 
others until 1914, when Mrs. May Crockett assumed 
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leadership. Since her resignation the Rev. George A. 
Gay has acted as superintendent. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society under a variety of names 
has functioned from early years, but was reorganized 
in 1887. A Woman’s Club for the younger women was 
organized years ago and has a membership of twenty- 
six. A Young People’s Christian Union was organized 
in 1894 and for several years it enjoyed a successful 
growth and exerted a wholesome influence. Various 
men’s clubs have been organized and have proved 
helpful. 

Among the interesting events associated with the 
history of the First Universalist Church may be noted 
the following: 

In 1874 the Rev. J. W. Getchel was ordained. 
This was the only ordination ceremony performed in 
this church and was very impressive. 

In 1907, while the Rev. James Vincent was pastor, 
the church was remodeled, and the memorial windows 
were installed. Those windows were placed in honor of: 
C. L. Shipman, 1818-1904, and his wife, Mrs. Luna S. 
Shipman, 1822-1888; Leffert Hart, 1802-1874, and 
Ella H. Daily, 1851-1915; Alban S. Anderson, 1821- 
1918; Adeline D. Anderson, 1823-1917; Miron Hutch- 
inson, 1785-1859; Charles F. Rockwell, 1826-1908, 
and Eliza J. Rockwell, 1831-1924; Austin Daggett, 
1805-1889, and Julius A. Daggett, 1833-1928; J. C. 
Thompson, 1821-1900, and Hiram Drury, 1799-1872. 
Another window in memory of our aged was presented 
by Mr. Frank Pierce, of Sharpsville, Pa. 

In 1915 Murray Hall was completed at a cost 
of something in excess of $4,000. This project was 
largely undertaken and carried through by the men 
of the society, and it was used extensively during the 
days of the World War as a Red Cross headquarters for 
this locality. Here the women met to sew and to do 
other work for the soldiers. The hall has also been 


A Meditation for 


widely employed for the presentation of entertain- 
ments, it having been the only suitable auditorium in 
the community for many years. The high school 
basketball teams formerly practiced in Murray Hall 
and the exciting games were played there. With the 
construction of the Rice Avenue Union High School 
building Murray Hall ceased to be used as a com- 
munity auditorium, and it is now employed for 
occasional suppers, club meetings, and as the regular 
meeting place for Lake Shore Grange. 

Mrs. Eliza J. Rockwell presented the society with 
a deed to the parsonage in 1921, and this very com- 
fortable and modern home has been greatly appreciated 
by those ministers and their families who have been 
privileged to occupy it. 

In 1919, when the Universalist General Conven- 
tion called for a million dollars to enable it to widely 
extend its field of operations, the First Universalist 
Church pledged $2,500 towards the fund. 

The year 1924 will be remembered by those who 
were active at that time because the new organ was 
then installed at a cost of $3,000. 


During the years the descendants of some of the . 


pioneers have displayed their great interest either by 
their personal work or by gifts of money. In 1911 Mrs. 
Ella N. Daily left to the church a fund of $500, the 
interest to be used for the support of the church. More 
recently Mrs. L. M. Anderson bequeathed a fund of 
more than $6,000 to the church. By the terms of the 
bequest $200 of this must be used every year and the 
interest must also be used. L. M. Anderson left to the 
society, in trust, the residue of his estate. Inasmuch 
as this was invested in mortgages the church has only 
realized a small income from that source. George and 
Will Abbey also left property to the church. 


The oldest member of the church now living is. 


Mrs. J. C. Whitaker, who is ninety-two (1935). 


the Week Ahead 


Robert Merrill Bartlett 


IX. Winning Our Heritage 


BIOETHE said, “What you have inherited from 
©) your fathers you must earn for yourself 
before you can call it your own.” We have 
to show as much resolution as our forefathers 
in order to be worthy of our heritage, and we must 
determine to go beyond them if we mean to achieve 
progress. What Johnson said of Addison might be said 
of some of us, “He thinks justly, but he thinks faintly.” 

Flabby minds are never masterful minds. En- 
thusiasm and achievement come only through belief 
in our power to work through the changing present 
to a better day. Mastery of lawlessness, prosperity in 
business and peace among nations are to be achieved 
through our faith in tomorrow and the creative work 
we do today. We must fire men’s minds with new 
hopes and new plans. 

“World-wide reconstruction,” writes H. G. Wells, 
“must needs be the work of an aggressive order of re- 
ligiously devoted men and women who will try out and 
establish and impose new patterns of living upon our 
race.’ Through vision and daring we will’ win our 
heritage. “God always leaves an unfinished task upon 


the world’s work-bench.”’ Unless we take up that task 
and work to complete it, we aré not worthy to be called 
men! 

Prayer 


God of love, forgive us for our failure to see Thy 
spirit at work in the world about us. Let us not be like 
the foolish people of Jesus’ time who looked for a 
leader to save them through material means or military 
force, and failed to understand why he gave his life 
upon the cross. Let us not give up in despair before 
the world’s discouragements when we can join our 
efforts with those who bear the cross today. Oh, heal 
our blindness. 

Open our eyes that we may recognize the Christ 
spirit around us and ally ourselves with his followers 
who carry forward the ideals of love. Teach us that 
the sacrificial spirit still exists and is revealed in our 
struggles for justice and enlightenment. We would 
yield ourselves in Christ’s presence to be stirred to 
nobler ideals and to be trained in the discipline of 
those who serve. O God Eternal, we pray that we may 
follow in his way and share with him and his disciples 
of the present hour in the redemption of the world. 
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The Layman and the Business of the Church’ 


Martin M. Brown 


=aiIN' opening this Tieeceeanl it is well to clearly 
understand what is meant by a layman. What 
is our conception of the church and what is the 
real business of the church? 

The church is ordinarily known as an institution 
dedicated for worship. The church, in its broadest 
sense, does not consist of buildings, tabernacles, temples 
or shrines, but it is a group of people with an inborn 
desire, common to all mankind, to acknowledge and 
worship the Author of our being. 

What do we mean by a layman? It is generally 
understood that he is not a member of the clergy or of 
any other learned profession. We doctors speak of 
everybody outside of our particular calling as the 
laity. I take it for granted that clergymen and mem- 
bers of every other profession have the same viewpoint. 
As a matter of fact physicians, in these modern times, 
are becoming quite human. They no longer wear tall 
silk hats, Prince Albert coats, sport kid gloves and a 
cane, but dress like ordinary mortals. The clergy in 
most of the Protestant churches are also getting away 
from a distinctive dress, and we find that most min- 
isters are really human beings like ourselves. In fact, 
we are living in an age that is eliminating barriers, and 
all men, regardless of race, color, creed or vocation, are 
learning that they are very much alike, think the same 
thoughts, have the same likes and dislikes, realizing 
more and more each day that they are brothers. 

I asked the pastor of a neighboring church to de- 
fine a layman. His reply was: “The thing that dis- 
tinguishes the layman from the clergyman is—just the 
garb he wears, the name he bears and the position he 
holds. The clergyman bears the torch of truth, the 
layman is the cable through which the truth is carried 
into the rank and file of life.” 

In a realistic sense, all ministers are laymen, and 
all laymen ministers, together working for the uplift 
of humanity. 

What is the business of the church? In our dis- 
cussion, the correct answer may be found. My personal 
belief is that the real business of the church is to be- 
lieve and to endeavor to practice the fundamentals of 
religion. First. The call to worship and a belief in an 
overruling, guiding Power outside of ourselves. A 
conviction of the constant presence of Almighty God. 
Second. To accept and follow the teachings of the 
Founder of the Christian Church—Jesus the Christ. 
Third. To recognize the great silent unseen forces of 
life and strengthen an abiding faith in the eternal 
verities. “For faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” Fourth. The 
salvation of souls. Each church in its own way. 

As you very well know, the Universalist con- 
ception of salvation is the strengthening and develop- 
ment of character, the constant search for truth, the 
making of ideals real, accomplished by following in the 
footsteps of the great teachers, preachers and philoso- 
phers and by cooperative effort leading humanity out 
of darkness into light. 


*Address at the Laymen’s Institute at Ferry Beach. 


It is a source of great satisfaction to all liberal 
observers to note that the essential tenets of our faith 
are now accepted by the great majority of church 
supporters of all faiths. Truth is mighty and will 
prevail. 

The phenomenal growth and freedom from finan 
cial troubles of the First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
is being held up before our eyes as an example of the 
successful execution of the real business of the church. 
To my mind there is nothing scientific about the name 
of this church, for all scientific facts have a material 
foundation. The basic belief of the Christian Science 
Church is in the immaterial. I am not a Christian 
Scientist, but I am positive that the main business of 
the church is to develop a greater faith in all the unseen 
realities of life, a realizing sense of the influence of 
mind over matter. For, as the Apostle states, “‘the 
things that are seen are temporal, the unseen eternal.”’ 

A vital part of the business of the church, is to ac- 
cept and implicitly follow the teachings of its Founder. 
I am firmly convinced that the salvation of the world 
will not be brought about by law or precept, but only 
by creating a desire in the human heart to will and 
to do as you would be done by. In the words of our 
great Teacher at the close of his Sermon on the Mount, 
“Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine 
and doeth them, I will liken to a wise man which built 
his house upon a rock.” 

The main problem in the execution of the business 
of the church is to become converted to the idea of 
giving for something that apparently does not apply 
to our individual wants or needs. The testimony of 
innumerable witnesses is that all who unselfishly give 
receive unthought-of dividends. The unchangeable 
law of action and reaction, of sowing and reaping, of 
receiving just compensation for what we give, is always 
in force. 

Finally, and most important of all, in church 
activity is the maintenance of public worship. A 
church that fails in this respect is no longer a factor in 
any religious organization. A preacher who does not 
recognize the existence of his Maker and does not 
endeavor to follow in the footsteps and preach the 
Gospel of the Founder of the Christian Church should 
withdraw from active fellowship. 

The business of any church, regardless of creed, 
is to preach and practice the real fundamentals of 
religion. 

As we study history, we find the great leaders and 
teachers of all ages were men and women of deep re- 
ligious convictions. The business of the church is un- 
limited in its scope, work for men and women alike. 
Too often the task is left to the minister and to the 
women. With all due respect and reverence for the 
patient, persistent, self-sacrificing service of our 
women, who have, in many instances, kept the church 
alive amid many discouragements, it is now clearly 
apparent that our men should help shoulder the 
burden. Cooperation, coordination and organization 
are the watchwords of the hour. This Laymen’s Move- 
ment means more for the future of our church than 
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any past achievement. It is a man’s work for a world 
service. . 
The work and special business of the Universalist 
layman is apparent. First. To awaken from a deep 
sleep. To rejoice in past achievements and, because of 
the general acceptance of our faith, become the corner- 
stone of a militant church universal, in the salvation 
of the world. Second. Salvation is the process of elimi- 
nating the hell of hate, avarice, greed, graft, corrup- 
tion, war, murder, malice, sins and selfishness of every 
description, from our souls. Our work is to open wide 
the doors and let the heaven of love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, goodness, kindness, faithfulness, meekness 
and temperance enter into our lives, for according to 
the Apostle these things are the fruit of the spirit; 
against such there is no law. Third. Let each and 
everyone have a task to perform through organized 
effort and by so doing promote the efficiency of the 
real business of the church. Fourth. Let us open wide 
the doors of our churches to every helpful agency in 
the betterment of the world. Fifth. To cooperate with 
all other churches and organizations whose objectives 
are the improvement of social, civic and moral con- 
ditions. Sixth. Finally, the business of the church is 
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IV. Other Plans 
William E. 


THOUGH the most important steps taken 
at the Ferry Beach Convention have been 
presented in preceding articles, there are 
a few other plans which will be of interest 
to many of our readers. 

For the past several years the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. has taken a very active 
part in supporting the Clara Barton Camp at North 
Oxford, Mass. This camp, which first started as a 
fresh air camp and is now a camp for diabetic children, 
has received the endorsement of our churches and 
auxiliary organizations throughout the entire country, 
and the Y. P. C. U. groups in many other states have 
shown a desire to take a part in its support. So, in view 
of the indications that the Massachusetts and Rhoede 
Island State Y. P. C. U. Convention will ask the Na- 
tional Union to take over its financial obligation to the 
Camp, the National Convention, meeting before the 
State Convention, voted to take over this responsibility 
if the young people of the State Union wished the 
National Union to do so. 

If this is done, many of our members are of the 
opinion that the money for the Clara Barton Camp 
can be raised in New England with, perhaps, the help 
of New York, and that the unions in the rest of the 
country could attempt to establish another camp 
somewhere in the Mid-West. With this in mind the 
Convention adopted a recommendation to investigate 
the possibility of establishing a camp for diabetic 
children in the vicinity of Illinois. Illinois was sug- 
gested because there has been mention of a suitable 
place in that state that might be well used for such a 
project. 

If such a project is established it will mean a 


the business of the layman, for in a broad sense the 
laymen are the builders and promoters of the Christian 
Church. 

In closing, I would like to call your attention to 
the fact that the Apostle Paul, the greatest Universal- 
ist in all history, was at one time a narrow, bigoted Jew, 
who deemed it his duty to kill and persecute all Chris- 
tians. When the scales fell from his eyes and his mind 
grasped the true meaning of the Gospel, there was no 
longer to him Jew or Gentile, but a sin-sick world 
seeking help and the peace of mind that passeth all 
understanding. In one of his letters to the Corinthians, 
he gives the correct formula for right living: 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels and have not love, I am become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. Love suffereth long and is 
kind, love envieth not, love vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth. 
Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. And now abideth faith, 
hope, love, these three, but the greatest of these is 
love.” 


at Ferry Beach 


for the Future 
Gardner 


big program for the Union to carry on. This past 
year the National Union contributed the Young 
People’s Day offering to the Clara Barton Diabetic 
Camp fund. This offering, sent in from our various 
groups, amounted to over $300. During the coming 
year we hope to be able to double that amount, and 
thus increase our support to this worthy project. 

The attention of the delegates at the Convention 
was called to the fact that in 1939 the Y. P. C. U. will 
observe its fiftieth anniversary. The organization was 
established in Lynn, Mass., on October 22, 1889. It 
was felt that we should make the Convention in 1939 
the most notable event in the history of the Y. P. C. U. 
To do this the Convention voted to have a committee 
appointed at once to begin preliminary preparations 
for the occasion. Realizing that there has been no 
printed history of the organization since the publica- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary program contain- 
ing a miniature history, the Convention also voted to 
have a committee appointed to prepare a history of the 
Union to be ready by the 1939 Convention. It was 
suggested by some that the fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration should take place at Lynn, where the Union 
was organized. Others felt that a convention in a city 
would not have as much value as one in such a place 
as Ferry Beach, Murray Grove, or Turkey Run, where 
the delegates are by themselves with all interest 
centered on the activities of the convention. It is a 
question that will have to be decided at a later time 
and one on which we welcome suggestions from older 
and past members of the Union. 

The Y. P. C. U. organization set-up is similar to 
that of the parent church body, with the various state 
organizations subsidiary to the national body. Under 
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this set-up of state organizations the geographic limits 
of which are determined by state boundary lines, the 
Y. P. C. U. has had much difficulty in maintaining 
successful state unions. Under the present set-up, 
there are very few state organizations that can func- 
tion efficiently. The majority of them find it very 
difficult to do much active work. With this in mind, 
the Convention adopted a recommendation instructing 
the secretary to inform the Universalist General Con- 
vention and the various State Conventions of the de- 
sire of the Y. P. C. U. for some sort of regional organi- 
zation of the entire denomination. This was done 
because, in several cases, it would be difficult for the 
Y. P. C. U. to function effectively under a regional 
set-up while the State Conventions operated under the 
present organization. A second section of the recom- 


mendation called for action by the Executive Board in 
drawing up plans for a regional organization of the 
Union whether or not the church made similar plans. 

We have tried to point out in these articles some 
of the important things that were acted upon by the 
A7th annual convention of the Y. P. C. U. We hope 
that you are interested in the problems that confront 
us and in the plans that we are trying to make for the 
future. We hope that you will understand that the 
Y. P. C. U. is trying to be an important organization 
in our denomination and is trying to function in a 
manner that will make it a helpful part of the Uni- 
versalist Church. We hope, also, that you will con- 
sider the Y. P. C. U. of interest to you, and that you 
will give us any suggestions that you may have in 
developing our plans for the future. 


Forced to Advance 
Henry Monfort Cary 


visiting ministers, volunteering to sit in the witness 
box to be grilled on the subject of missions. Since the 
majority of our people are almost wholly dependent 
upon our ministers for their ideas of this enterprise, 
having it out with the ministers seemed to me the 
better way. The opportunity to try this method did 
not come. 

The General Convention of which we all are con- 
stituents helps to maintain work in both Japan and in 
Korea. Such of our people as attend association meet- 
ings and State and General Conventions have a chance 
to hear what we are trying to do—but only a minority 
can attend such meetings. The messenger from this 
side of the Pacific rises to speak with a rough idea of 
your idea of the work and addresses himself to that. 
It might be useful sometime to turn the period given 
over to.speeches on the subject into a forum discussion, 
but—if the target of discussion comes from here, he 
or she is not likely to be skilled in meeting that kind 
of ordeal. 

If anyone in our whole fellowship knows what you 
-—collectively and individually—think, that person is 
Dr. Etz. That was one of the many reasons why we 
were delighted when some public-spirited Universalists 
made his visit possible a year ago. We have the best 
kind of evidence that more of you know what it is all 
about now, and approve. If he could multiply himself 
even more than he does and so reach every last one of 
you, we would be assured of getting our noses finan- 
cially above water. We are still submerged, but we 
can see sunlight up through the green water. We 
should not think of coming to the aid of Dr. Etz’s able 
defence of the work if all were as he found it a year 
ago. 
i There has been a change. Circumstances we could 
not control forced a new departure. We were—and 
knew we were—a bit out of balance. We had more 
plant than we could well support or use in one place, 
and not enough in another. Times and attitudes had 
changed. Plans which had once seemed wise were so 


no longer. We cannot recapitulate even in brief what 
these swift and radical changes were. 

Furthermore, diminishing funds made it impera- 
tive to liquidate some frozen assets. Some concentra- 
tion likewise had become compulsory. We foresaw 
some of this and discussed it a year ago—but not all. 
We madea plan. That plan did not work, but man has 
lived triumphantly through countless changes by 
adjusting himself to his environment: “changes in the 
organism to meet changes in the environment,” in the 
well-remembered phrase. Beaten in one direction, we 
decided to ride out triumphantly in another. 

We found ourselves unable to dispose of a building 
we did not need where it stood—in Shizuoka. We had 
sold that part of the land which lay under it and had to 
do something. Could such a building be taken down 
and moved as far as Tokyo? It could. How much 
would it cost? The first rough—mighty rough—esti- 
mate was so astonishingly small that it headed all our 
thoughts in one direction. If we could move it “for 
anything near that” it would be wrong not to do it. 
Let’s have a detailed estimate. It came—several pages 
of hieroglyphics—and the total was more than a third 
higher than the first guess. Moreover, since it must 
occupy most of the land on which the Perin-Cate 
Memorial may some day stand, it must be altered so 
as to carry some of the units of that project. These 
alterations ran the cost up another $300. Our limit, 
of course, is the money we received for the land we sold. 

Now we know what a parachute jumper feels like 
(never mind the reversed direction). We never jumped 
from a plane, but we have taken the leap upward 
toward the limit of our financial tether. We see the end 
of the fund rushing down to hit us. Before long we 
shall have to pull the ring and open the chute. Will it 
stop us before we crash into the last yen? Perhaps you 
have had similar experiences. If you have not, try it 
sometime. It is at least interesting. 

Well, to go back a step or two, we found ourselves 
with a fine church building on our hands. It is a large 
building. It was too big for the congregation in 
Shizuoka. For the same reason, it would be outsize for 
the congregation of the Central Church, Tokyo. 

The question, “Is there any good reason why we 
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must dedicate such a building to the exclusive use of a 
eroup too small to fill or support it?” has only one 
rational answer. 

What we propose to do, therefore, is something 
like this: 

1. It will not be called—although we expect it will 
house more than one—a church. It will be called Good- 
Will House. The characters written in Japanese appeal 
to the Japanese eye as beautiful, and the thought ap- 
peals to a great many Japanese minds as timely and 
challenging. It also greatly reduces for us the handicap 
some Christian churches have built up for us all. The 
connotation in the popular mind is rather hard and 
intolerant and “kill-joy.’’ Not all Christian churches 
deserve such a reputation—but such is the connotation. 

2. We provide a place of worship for Central 
Church. It will have the use of the building on Sunday 
morning. It may be that Koishikawa Church will also 
worship with Central Church because of the resignation 
of Mr. Shidara on account of ill-health. There seems 
to be no problem about using the church on Sunday 
morning. 

3. Here in Tokyo there is a large group to whom 
English is ‘‘our native tongue,” although the members 
of the group are of Japanese parentage, young men and 
women born abroad and here to study Japanese. There 
are upwards of seven hundred in the city. How many 
will come to us we do not know—but we mean to find 
out. 

4, The great music of the world makes a powerful 
appeal to many thousands, especially here in this center 
of Japanese culture. It is so widespread that every 
little cafe in the city has its stack of records and plays 
them to its patrons—in little dingy drinking places. 
At rather long intervals the symphony orchestra gives 
us a treat in a great hall downtown, but I know of no 
place in Tokyo where one may go in and listen to a 
weekly program of great record music. We mean to 
provide a place—lI think the first such place. 

5. We cannot yet conduct a service in Japanese. 
We could prepare one and read it—but not with the 
flawless pronunciation such service demands. Speak- 
ing through an interpreter is, to say the least of it, not 
inspiring. But we can get things translated and 
printed. We have a small supply of translated mes- 
sages and are adding to it, but enough already to 
begin with. Those who do come in to listen to the music 
will find things to read at hand—and to carry away. 

6. We shall have at least two, probably three, 
groups of students on Sunday afternoon. Many things 
will be possible with Harry to help us. 

7. In order to achieve neighborhood status and 
approval, in order to have advisers who will see to it 
that we do not in our ignorance open the building to 
groups whose aims we have no interest in serving 
(super-heated nationalists, for example), in order to 
have a group to whom, for our reputation’s sake, we 
can make financial reports, we are seeking in quiet 
ways a number of such people as Sponsors of Good- 
Will House, for it is our ambition to be able to say of it: 
“Built by American Good-Will: supported by Japanese 
Good-Will.” Several valued friends have already 
agreed to serve. 

8. Good sense does not prompt us to focus all 
effort and attention on Sunday meetings in a land 


where Sunday is just another day. Therefore there 
will be other meetings on other days. A Peace Society, 
for example, has been offered the use of the building, 
and accepted. One of the leaders, a prominent woman 
educator, is one of our sponsors. 

9, In seeking ways to serve our times in Japan, we 
see two crying needs among others: the need of good 
will founded on sympathetic understanding of our 
world, and the need of mass—as of individual—-cour- 
age, to face life as we find it today. There are some 
splendid liberals here, far-seeing, brave men and 
women, many of them not Christian, who have a 
message worth hearing, and these will be invited to 
give it in Good-Will House, whether they be Christian 
or Buddhist or followers of Confucius, or have no 
known affiliation with a religious group. 

10. We have too high an admiration of other 
Christians both foreign and Japanese to be critical. 
We do not wish to be, but one thing has impressed us— 
that, in spite of some favorable changes of attitude, 
the old sharp division between Christians on the one 
hand and all others still remains to such an extent that 
we believe it will be a valuable service to give a demon- 
stration of religious fellowship with all who try to 
serve intelligently. There are many noble men and 
women here who do not share our Christian heritage, 
but whose hopes and ideals and purposes we honor 
ourselves in sharing. 

11. Here in Tokyo there are many department 
stores with many thousands of employees. They have 
no Sunday. They have three days a month—the 8th, 
the 18th, and the 28th. On these days we shall arrange 
for speakers and invite department store employees. 
How many will come? Weshall never know until we try. 

12. There is at least one culture group in this 
neighborhood which will use this building for its meet- 
ings. We know the leader intimately. He is one of our 
sponsors—newspaperman, author, lecturer—and one 
of our oldest friends. 

13. We shall have a place for parties, with ade- 
quate space. Play is one of the minus quantities in the 
lives of most students here. 

14. Once a month we have been having religious 
story telling for the neighborhood children. The leader 
is Miss Teruko Nakamura, Mrs. Cary’s first Japanese 
daughter, leader of the Women’s Alpine Club, first— 
and thus far only—woman to climb Mount Fuji in 
mid-winter, and a splendid Christian young woman. 
She is aided by an expert in teaching singing. 

What else? It is too early to say. We do not know 
which of our plans will “catch on’ and which will have 
to be modified or abandoned. Other plans will come. 
We mean to work this building. 

In order to open ready for work we need—a piano 
($150), an organ ($85), an Electrola ($100), chairs, 
tables, rugs, hangings, other furniture—about $600. 

If we can open right we expect to make the build- 
ing pay its own way. If you can help—write Dr. Etz. 

* * k 
FEAR OF HELL 
Sheldon Shepard 
If it takes an angry God to make men good, 
A God who does the things no human would, 
Then man will never rise above the clod, 
For one cannot be better than his God. 
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THE NEW PAGANISM AND THE TOTALI- 
TARIAN STATE 


Finis S. Idleman 


VERE i is nothing new about “‘the new pagan- 
ism’ ” except its new dress. Wherever it has 
appeared in any age or among any people it 
is the usurper. All other interests must bow 

to it. The total life of all the citizens is demanded. 
The state is the end of all striving. Religion, education, 
art, and economics must serve it. Racial interests are 
put above spiritual qualifications. The state claims 
divine virtues and divine mission. National culture 
and tradition are supposed to find their embodiment 
in serving this supreme end. Little wonder it is called 
totalitarian. There is nothing outside it; every other 
human interest is swallowed by it. 

There are, however, varying degrees of its tyr- 
anny. These depend upon the fanaticism of its dic- 
tators and the desperation of the people. As a parlor 
philosophy Ibsen, D’Annunzio and Bernard Shaw 
would outlaw religion from it. To many such sponsors 
the teachings of Christ are regarded as impracticable. 
Others rule God out of the universe as inimical to the 
one incarnate divinity—the state. The rulers of that 
state receive homage. ‘“The King can do no wrong” 
because he incarnates the divine state. Opposition is 
ruthlessly crushed and criticism is prohibited. Cove- 
nants are not sacred because the immediate concerns 
are more than honor. 

“The New Paganism” is now used to describe a 
state of mind especially peculiar to Germany. Here, 
it is believed, is to be found the full and frank expres- 
sion of the totalitarian state. Under its control all the 
diversified interests of the people must come. The state 
is determined to adapt even religion to its own ends. 
A prominent authority declared: ‘‘We all confess that, 
rooting in divine reality, we are responsible with our 
Germanic origin before this divine reality, for a 
German-born faith. The one religion can be only a 
Nordic Germanic one.” It is maintained that even 
Christianity owes its enduring virtues to the Germanic 
character. “It puts the fiery spirit of the hero in the 
place of the crucifixion.” The scriptures are to be 
translated in terms of Teutonic glory. The eighty- 
seventh psalm is freely translated to read: “The Lord 
loveth the height of Germany more than all the dwell- 
ings abroad.” 

This attitude constitutes self worship, which is the 
essence of paganism. New deities are raised up for old 
and national virtues displace the universal. Personal 
freedom of convictions is disallowed and the swastika 
is put above the cross. Only the skeleton of traditional 
religion is kept to be reconstructed and rebuilt to suit 
one hundred percent nationalism. ‘‘We are adherents 
of a Germanic faith which derives its strength from the 
Germanic people whose creative religious power has 
remained alive through more than one thousand years.” 
In that pronouncement lies all the assumption of self- 
sufficiency. 

To what end is this type of pagan faith? It is in 
order to wage war effectively. If all the varied con- 
cerns of all the citizens are brought to serve one end— 
the state, then that state is prepared to wage war on 
the most efficient basis. Education will then teach 
such knowledge and with such slant as shall most 


inspire national pride and create international sus- 
picion and disdain. Art will swell the national breast 
with the glory of that people. Even the Christ Child 
appears in the distinctive biological type of that state. 
Industry will have but one end, to serve, and all its 
resources must await the supreme command. At last 
religion, that longest, deepest urge of man, will supply 
the controlling motive and bless the total energies of 
the nation with divine benediction. The martialed 
manhood of that state will count it all honor to die for 
the fatherland which that kind of art, education and 
religion have conspired to present as the divinely right 
nation in the midst of enemy peoples who plot its ruin. 

As a fighting unit nothing can equal the finished 
product of the new paganism. It has behind it all the 
illustrious history of the Pharaohs and the Caesars. 
For it there are no laws by which it is bound or treaties 
which it must respect. Truth is valuable only when it 
is useful to victory. Any means are justified which 
attain the end of magnifying the state. The individual 
is a pawn whose worth consists in his ability to defend 
“the king.”’ 

Asa moral force the new paganism is the antithesis 
of all true religion. It is void of those elemental and 
basic virtues without which religion is an empty shell. 
Humility, justice, reverence for personality, the exal- 
tation of truth and the pre-eminence of love are anath- 
ema toit. To deify man js bad enough, but to deify 
the brutal instincts in man is infinitely worse. As a 
religion the New Paganism ranks below the most primi- 
tive cults of mankind; because it employs the science 
and genius of modern civilization to turn man back 
to abject servitude from which he has been a thousand 
years emerging. 

Case 
MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE 
Charles H. Emmons 

The Ministers’ Institute, held at Ferry Beach July 27- 
August 3, in conjunction with the W. N. M. A. Institute, was of 
exceptional interest and value. Attendance was practically the 
same as in previous years, though a higher proportionate repre- 
sentation was noted in the attendance of daily visitors from 
surrounding camps and communities. The attendance at the 
Ministers’ Reunion Luncheon was identical with that of 1934. 

The three-period program was restored this year by the 
introduction of a Round Table Conference, led by Dr. Roger F. 
Hitz, during the second lecture period each morning. 

The first lecture period, which followed the unusually satis- 
factory morning watch led by Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, was given 
over to a series of valuable, stimulating talks by Dr. Clinton Lee 
Scott, of Peoria, Ill., on “The Modern Ministry.” This series 
dealt with the minister as an administrator, giving a definite leader- 
ship in the effective organization of his parish for service, and the 
utilization of available leadership in departmental groups, uni- 
fying all lines of effort in the board of trustees; the minister as a 
constructive factor in the social progress of his community; the 
minister as a pastor knowing his people in their homes, and there 
giving guidance, counsel and comfort, while at the same time 
gaining a better understanding of their problems; the minister 
in his study and pulpit; and the minister as a leader in organizing 
the supremely important service of religious education. These 
lectures were frequently interrupted by questions from the floor, 
which developed into discussions of practical benefit and worth. 
The daily ministry of the settled pastors who received of this 
contribution to the solution of serious daily problems involved in 
the modern ministry, will no doubt be enriched and made in- 
creasingly effective thereby. 

By request of Dr. Etz, Dr. Scott also led the discussion at 
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the first Round Table Conference, following his initial lecture 
in the previous series. He dealt specifically with the minister as 
an administrator, with the matter of parish organization and the 
placing of departmental responsibility upon the local board 
membership, thereby relating the board to the whole work pro- 
gram of the church, rather than having it serve merely as a finance 
committee, administering the material affairs only of the church. 

The second session of the Round Table Conference was, in 
the absence of Dr. Etz at Headquarters, led by the dean of the 
Institute, the Rev. C. H. Emmons, who discussed the important 
matter of denominational financing, and told of his own varied 
work program, as fiscal representative of the Universalist General 
Convention. This program, Mr. Emmons stated, was a produc- 
tion enterprise, including not alone the securing of cash con- 
tributions, bequests and annuity gifts to the various service and 
endowment funds of the denomination, but also a fiscal advisory 
service to local parishes for the better organization and utilization 
of their material resources; the investigation of estates in which 
the General Convention is a beneficiary; consultation with local 
parish officials concerning estates in which the General Con- 
vention and the local church have a joint interest; consultation 
with church officials regarding the safeguarding of trust funds 
through use of a financial service provided by the Department of 
Finance of the General Convention; re-establishment of trust 
funds and the securing of valuable property to denominational 
use and benefit, where local church organizations have retired 
from the field, and the property belongs, by reversion, to the 
General Convention; a morale service, continuously carried on 
through contact and association with laity and clergy; addresses 
before congregations, parish and convention groups regarding a 
more effective financial cooperation with the church locally and 
nationally. Production actual and prospective, through personal 
interviews with our constituency, was referred to in some detail. 

At the third session of the Round Table Conference, under 
the leadership of Dr. Etz, the discussion dealt with ‘“‘Church 
Calendars.”” Dr. Etz displayed an interesting collection of 
samples selected from the weekly and monthly issues published 
by our churches. Some of these were of exceptional worth, and 
the entire collection was examined in detail by the ministers 
present, who raised many pertinent questions regarding the 
essential values inhering in the use of such publicity agencies. 

Taking advantage of the presence of Miss Ruth Downing 
and her scheduled address before the W. N. M. A. Institute, Dr. 
Etz arranged for the fourth session of the Round Table Confer- 
ence to convene in joint session with the W. N. M. A. for that 
hour, thus affording the ministers a splendid opportunity to hear 
Miss Downing tell of our work in the international field. This she 
did with illuminating simplicity and effective illustration, dealing 
with the daily life and problems of a Japanese family and the 
varied services rendered the members by W. N. M. A. repre- 
sentatives in Tokyo, Japan. 

By a fortunate circumstance, due to the presence at Ferry 
Beach of the Rev. and Mrs. C. A. Hallenbeck, of Scranton, Pa., 
Dr. Etz was able to place Mr. Hallenbeck before the Round Table 
Conference, thus giving the members opportunity to learn at first 
hand of the constructive social service the Scranton Universalist 
church is rendering in breaking the grip of the vicious social 
agencies that allegedly have been corrupting the life of the city 
and nullifying the work of the churches there for many years. 

This far-reaching service was done in cooperation with the 
ministers of other churches, mainly under the leadership of Mr. 
Hallenbeck, whose background is that of a student and instructor 
of political science and administration, fitting him especially for 
an understanding of the intricacies of local political organization 
and the controlling part that anti-social and criminal elements 
play in determining the policies and character of a community. 
It was a story of struggle, of danger, of gratitude shown by 
criminals for kindly services rendered; a story of treachery, and 
of the weakness of good people handicapped by business con- 
nections financially involved in political campaigns, making them 
impotent to protect human rights and values, to safeguard chil- 
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dren, youth and families from the venal influences of crime- 
dominated political machinery and community services. Mr. 
Hallenbeck’s matter-of-fact presentation of this rather general 
community problem, and his simply-told story of what evidently 
had been a service involving ardent effort, arduous labor, per- 
sonal peril and sacrifice, the misunderstanding of friends and 
associates, and great personal anxiety, in the interests of the 
young manhood and womanhood and the family life of Scranton, 
was greatly appreciated by his colleagues. 

The regular annual joint sessions of the W. N. M. A. and 
Ministers’ Institutes were increasingly well attended. Only a 
super sound and light recording device combined with a psychic 
television equipment, focused on the audience and lecturer, could 
possibly do justice in recording the effect of the lectures given on 
“Religion in Art and Poetry” by Dr. Walter H. Macpherson. 

The artist and the poet, as revealer, seer, prophet, promul- 
gator and creator of epochs and ages, were effectively visualized 
and depicted. It is impossible to exaggerate the stimulating effect 
upon the audience as one felt it, and saw it, during Dr. Mac- 
pherson’s masterly development of his theme each day. From the 
opening words to the end, when the listeners relaxed into their 
uncomfortable chairs with an audible sigh, the lecturer held the 
undeviating attention of those who were so fortunate as to attend 
the Institutes. His blending of artistic appreciation, insight into 
human nature, mystical interpretation, religious values, philo- 
sophie contemplation, and scientific knowledge, was, as one 
nationally known lecturer who was present said, “‘an amazing 
performance.” 

It will be strange indeed if the hearts, minds, homes and 
churches of his hearers, and in the pulpits, missionary classes*and 
work of religious education, do not register more of the creative 
influence of true art and constructive thought, as a result of this 
service so generously given by Dr. Macpherson out of his deep 
understanding, his warm human heart and his broad experience 
and study of life. 


OUTLINE PROGRAM FOR WASHINGTON CONVENTION 
October 19-25, 1935 
October 19—Saturday Evening 
General Sunday School Association Reception. 
October 2?—Sunday 
Morning Service—Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins. 
Afternoon—Sight-seeing, Arlington, Mt. Vernon, etc. 
Vesper Service—(place to be announced). 
Evening Service—at the church. 
October 2i—Monday 
Morning—General Sunday School Association—Reports 
and General Business. 
Ministers’ Association—Business Meeting. 
Afternoon—General Sunday School Association—Adoption 
of Recommendations and Plans for two years. 
5 p.m. Vesper Service—led by the Rey. E. C. Reamon. 
Subject: The Divine Partner in Religious Education. 
Evening—Platform Meeting. 
October 22—Tuesday 
Morning—Three Institutes, arranged jointly by the G. S. 
S. A. and the Ministers’ Association. 
Women’s National Missionary Association—Business Ses- 
sion. 
Afternoon—W. N. M. A.—Reports from Japan, North Caro- 
lina and Oxford. 
5 p.m. Vesper Service—led by Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed. 
Subject: Channels for the Streams of Love. 
Evening—Platform Meeting. 
October 23—Wednesday 
Morning—W. N. M. A.—Business Session. 
Ministers’ Association—Business Meeting or Conferences. 
Afternoon—Universalist General Convention—Reports. 
5 p. m.—Communion Service. 
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Evening—Occasional Sermon—Dr. George Cross Baner. 
Offering for Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund. 


October 24—Thursday . 
Morning— Universalist General Convention—Business Meet- 
ing. 
Afternoon—Commission Conferences: 

1. International Relations—led by Dr. Joseph Mayer. 
(There will probably be two or three other con- 
ferences.) 

5 p. m.—Vesper Service—led by Dr. Lee S. McCollester. 

Subject: The Life of God in the Lives of Men. 

Evening—Platform Meeting—Speaker: Dr. Frederick B. 

Fisher, President of the Free Church Fellowship. 


October 25—Friday 
All Day—Universalist General Convention—Business Ses- 
sion. 
Evening—Closing Banquet. Speaker: Mrs. Grace Morrison 
Poole. 
Note: Tea will be served from four to five in the Romaine- 
van Schaick room of the Washington church every day, beginning 
Sunday, through Thursday. 


Committee on Universalist General Convention 


Mr. Elwood J. Way, chairman, 5469 31st Street, N. W., 
Mr. Walter E. Claflin, Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, Major Gilman 
Smith, Miss Alice Atwood, Mrs. Wm. H. McGlauflin, Mr. 
Norman E. Hicks, Mrs. Frank W. Ballou, Mr. Milton R. Vollmer, 
Miss Eleanor Bonner, secretary. 


Sub-Committees 


Housing Committee: Mrs. D. P. Bonner, chairman, 1840 
Mintwood Place, N. W., Mrs. G. HE. Saunders, Mrs. A. M. 
McCain, Mrs. Arnold Shutter. 

Banquets and Luncheons Committee: Mrs. Wm. H. McGlauflin, 
chairman, 1757 K St., N. W., Miss Doris Uppercue. 

Registration Committee: Mr. Walter E. Claflin, 404 Taylor 
St., Chevy Chase, Md., Mr. M. R. Vollmer, Mr. Cornelius Ferris. 

Hospitality Committee: Mrs. F. W. Ballou, chairman, 3117 
A5dth St., N. W., Miss Alice Atwood. 

Publicity Committee: DriF. W. Perkins, Miss Eleanor Bonner. 

Badges: Mrs. E. J. Way. 


* * * 


UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 


The General Convention income budget for 1934-35, which 
was adopted unanimously by the Board of Trustees, carried a 
production item of $700 from Loyalty Fellowship membership 
fees. The Board also voted a quota credit privilege to all members 

"who requested that their fees be applied to the quota account of 
their local churches. Fifty members exercised this privilege. 

By reason of the fact that 149 new and renewed memberships 
are now included in this loyalty group, $760 above budgetary 
anticipations has been received from membership fees. An 
additional gift to the Loyalty Fellowship account from the Rhode 
Island Universalist Convention increased this excess income to 
$827.88. 

The Board of Trustees is greatly appreciative of this helpful 
cooperation. Many who complied did so on a sacrificial basis. 
Others joined with equal loyalty but with less of strain. Con- 
siderable numbers found it impossible, under present economic 
conditions, to meet the financial requirement. Some who could 
have met these did not sense the personal obligation to do so, 
though the privilege of participation in our common task is as 
broad as our membership, and carries with it opportunity for a 
concrete expression of one’s loyalty and interest in other than local 
requirements of our religious fellowship. 

It is anticipated that, with the rising tide of economic 
recovery, many more of our people will find it possible to give 
their national organization dependable annual cooperation, 
through membership in the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship. 
The membership fee is $10, and, if requested at the time of pay- 
ment, this will be credited to the quota account of the church 


of its origin. Applications for membership in the Fellowship 
should be sent to Dr. Roger F. Etz, Secretary, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

We call attention to the following renewals and additions to 
membership in the Fellowship: 

Ralph W. E. Hunt, Portland, Me. 

Miss Hortense Keables, Washington, D. C. 

Henry C. Morris, Chicago, Il. 

Mrs. Louise L. Sailer, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Miss Jennie A. Sargent, Portland, Me. 

Miss Caroline A. Sawyer, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Lillian W. Sawyer, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. John Sayles, D. D., Cornish, Me. 

Rey. Clinton Lee Scott, D. D., Peoria, Il. 

Rev. M. D. Shutter, D. D., Minenapolis, Minn. 

F. Ellwood Smith, West Somerville, Mass. 

Rev. A. I. Spanton, Akron, Ohio 

R. C. Staebner, Falls Church, Va. 

Miss Lillian G. Storre, Standing Stone, Pa. 

Harold E. Sweet, Attleboro, Mass. 

Dr. Bruce Swift, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Frank P. Symonds, Salem, Mass. 

Miss Lantie Tiffft, Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Lucy M. Titus, New York, N. Y. 

C. W. Tomlinson, Ardmore, Okla. 

Mrs. Julius J. Turner, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Mrs. John E. Tweedy, North Attleboro, Mass. 

Mrs. Lotta Van Horn, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. F. B. Walker, New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. F. S. Walker, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Webster City Universalist Church, Webster City, Iowa. 

Miss Gertrude M. Whipple, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Mrs. Edmund A. Whitman, Cambridge, Mass. ~ 

Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, Salem, Mass. 

Miss Jessie H. Wright, Springfield, Vt. 

Miss Alice S. Young, Somerville, N. J. 

Owen D. Young, New York, N. Y. 

Additional churches receiving the 1935 numeral strip for the 
Universalist Loyalty Fellowship banner are: 

Maine: Portland, Congress Square Church. 

Massachusetts: Melrose, Springfield, Church of the Unity. 

The Universalist National Memorial Church, Washington, 
D. C., has been added to the list of churches receiving stars for 
their banners for every five members. 


(Camilo 
* * * 
LEADER CONTRIBUTORS 
Associate 
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Gift Subscriptions 
Rev. George E. Leighton, D. D., W. Somerville, Mass. 
Miss Janette Baxter, Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. A. T. Gile, Braintree, Mass. 
Miss Jane Reid, Dorchester, Mass. 
Charlotte Andrews, New Haven, Conn. 
In memory of Mrs. F. M. Babcock, N. Weymouth, Mass. 


Gifts 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MR. HARRIS DOES NOT NEED THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This is a reaction to an editorial comment on my reaction of 
last weak. You say articles must be cut down, as mine was from 
1,500 words to five lines, or many would be left out. 

In the same edition, I note that the editor occupies five solid 
pages or over, aside from editorials. There are many of us who 
wonder why some cutting down isn’t done on some of these 
features of practically every week, and give the men “‘at the front” 
a little chance. I have preached for thirty-three years and worked 
hard, have been slow to criticize and silent rather than to knock. 
I do not believe in carrying chips on my back, I like the ‘‘mind- 
my-own business” policy. But as a minister I am at my ‘““Master’s 
business,” and my denomination’s business, and have a right to 
express it to the denomination. 

The biggest need of our denomination, as I see it, is an ex- 
pansion of a ““Teamwork”’ paper into a Universalist trade journal, 
where, with interchange of thought, weekly reports and sugges- 
tions, we could help one another and the denomination as well. 
New York City papers are generous with me and my work, I do 
not need the Leader for a local benefit, but I am fortunate in 
having friends from Maine to California who are devoted Uni- 
versalists who like to follow the movements of the church, and 
who are interested in hearing what is being done with their 
investment in the New York City work. I am “unsectarian” in 
my ideals and feelings, but as a Universalist minister I am a 
Universalist, proud of it, I talk it, I publish it—and thousands 
of New York homes know of it, for I have expressed it in words 
and deeds. Over one thousand children with bands and banners 
will parade uptown on September 4, singing and shouting the 
slogan, ‘“‘Vote for Doc,” and on Sunday night, the 8th, will be a 
mass meeting under the leadership of the ‘‘grownups’”’ of our 
church work, including doctors, dentists, lawyers, and business 
men, who started in this church as youngsters. I will be careful 
about sending any written efforts to the Leader, I maintain two 
waste-baskets of my own and do not need a third one in Boston. 

Clarence J. Harris. 

New York City. 


NO OFFICE-SEEKING HERE, SAYS HERSEY 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

Twice, once in your personal letter to me and six other men, 
and then in the first editorial in the Leader for August 24, you 
have expressed your horrible suspicion that somebody back of 
this agitation of Convention finances is, or may be, seeking for 
office. And you have suggested that we play fair, or “‘come out 
into the open,”’ or conduct the discussion on ‘‘a high plane,” ete. 

Since I alone started this discussion, may I remark, first of 
all, that the “high plane” and ‘fine tone” of my original article 
in Team Work was noted and commented upon by several corre- 
spondents. 

Second, may I, if possible, “free your mind from error.” 
There has been no thought or intention of making or seeking an 
office for myself or anybody else. The entire discussion has been 
one of how much our expenses at Headquarters are; whether or 
not it is a wise plan to continue; and what, if anything, we shall 
do about it at Washington. I have repeatedly and directly com- 
ménded the fine men who serve us. The whole matter from my 
standpoint has been without temperature or personalities; or 
implication that the good and able men who serve us are in- 
competent or unworthy. 

Why continually inject such personal suspicions and inter- 
pretations as your own, and why give this matter a political 
aspect? I have no plan or budget to propose. Iam simply opening 
up an important question for discussion. It is for ‘““Convention 
assembled,’’ not for me, to say what, if anything, shall be done. 
If there should be a new secretary, he would be appointed by the 
trustees. The last thing any sane man would do, if seeking that 


office, would be to open up such a discussion as I have opened and 
make himself persona non grata in high places. 
Harry Adams Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF THE COMMON MAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I beg leave to answer the question, re France and Germany, 
by N. E. S., quoting me as follows: ‘Moral resistance, cogent 
protest, an appeal to reason, to honor, to justice, to the public 
opinion of the world, are always available.” N. E. S. inquires, 
“Does Mr. Pinkham seriously expect us to believe—or to believe 
that he believes—that that would have done France any good, 
that the public opinion of the world, if not backed by force, would 
have had any influence with Germany?” 

I answer emphatically that I do so believe, and that I do 
seriously expect those who read these words, including N. E. S., 
to believe that I so believe. Further, I believe that those who 
read these words, still including N. E. S., will find by iooking 
deeply into their own minds and hearts that they agree with me. 
Germans are human beings very much like ourselves. Are we 
impervious to the demands of reason, honor, justice, public 
opinion? I hope not, and I trow not! 

I quoted Rousseau to the effect that “all that is necessary 
to keep out of war is that we should not be fools,” and asked 
N. E. S.: “Not to be fools—is that too high a price to pay for 
peace?”’ He—for convenience I assume that my semi-anonymous, 
initialed contemporary is of the more militaristic sex—apparently 
finds my parallel statement that ‘‘peace costs only the exercise 
of common sense”’ more capable of distortion and evasion, and 
proceeds to give ‘‘common sense”’ an uncommon meaning, making 
it so scarce a human endowment as to be quite unequal to the 
abolition of collective homicide. I do not thus despair of my kind. 
By common sense I meant, of course, the ordinary mentality, the 
judgment of the average man, of one who—as we say—knows 
enough to go in the house when it rains. Common sense, in that 
common sense of the term, is abundant. And it is amply able, 
I unhesitatingly assert, to end war, provided it be applied to the 
problem. Thank God! that is being done today as never before. 
The price of peace that N. E. S. regards as impossibly high is 
being paid, with the result that in ever growing numbers intelli- 
gent persons are abjuring war, seeing it to be inherently irra- 
tional, without exception the most idiotic procedure of which men 
are capable—instinct makes the brutes incapable of the like—at 
the present time a deadly peril to civilization, a collective insanity 
the logical end of which is the suicide of the human race. 

What common sense can do is indicated by the present status 
of demonology. Not two and a half centuries ago twenty persons 
were hanged at Salem for the sin and crime of witchcraft. They 
were not lynched, but legally executed in accordance with the 
judgment and will of learned and pious judges and clergymen. 
For thousands of years the belief in witcheraft had prevailed, and 
many thousands of persons had been put to death for sorcery. 
The imcomparable Jesus accepted the demonic theory of disease. 
The marvelous Shakespeare put witches into his plays not in jest 
but in earnest. The mighty John Wesley said that to deny witch- 
craft was virtually to throw away the Bible and the Christian 
faith. Yet today throughout western civilization it would be hard 
to find anybody, schooled or unschooled, who does not know that 
witchcraft is sheer superstition, an utterly baseless notion. This 
is the triumph of common sense. 

War belongs with witchcraft, being supported by a like 
immemorial tradition equally mistaken. The theory that collec- 
tive homicide ever did or ever can further human welfare and 
progress, and guard and increase ideal values, is arrant humbug. 
As long as that false theory generally prevails—as it still does, 
alas!—war will continue. But the theory has been exploded. It 
has no better foundation than witchcraft has. The truth about 
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war is spreading from mind to mind, and the common sense of the 
common man which has rejected witchcraft will likewise reject 
collective homicide. 

The point of Rousseau’s dictum is that the cause of war is 
mental, nor moral. For rulers to refrain from war, he said, ‘“‘they 
do not need to be good, generous, disinterested, public-spirited, 
humane. They may be unjust, greedy, putting their own interests 
above everything else; we only ask that they shall not be fools.” 
Here it is pertinent to note that Dr. Bradley, in his amazing ser- 
mon (Leader, August 17) echoing the war-hysteria of 1917-18, 
isin error. He holds that ‘‘the only remedy is the gospel of Jesus.” 
The case is by no means so desperate as that! Not sinful hearts, 
but muddled heads, are to blame for war. Not only is the common 
man’s common sense adequate, but the common man’s common 
decency also. A moral advance is not at all necessary to abolish 
war. Average folk are quite good enough already, whether 
churched or unchurched, whether Christian or not. All that is 
needed is clear and thorough thinking, such, for example, as will 
discern the difference between war and policing, and the irrele- 
vance of burglary to the argument. (Nota bene, dear N. E. S.) 
In particular, we Americans need to see that our two pseudo- 
sacred wars, the Revolutionary and the Civil, were disasters and 
blunders like all other wars. This is still a new idea to many. It 
will be a commonplace in the near future. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 


Newton Centre, Mass. 
. * * 


IT IS DIFFICULT TO BE A MINISTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You are to be congratulated upon the publication in your 
issue of August 17 of Prof. Raymond H. Barnard’s essay on ‘‘The 
Speech of Ministers.’’ Such an article, written in the spirit of 
helpfulness, ought to be read thoughtfully and thankfully. With 
its many wise suggestions and pat illustrations, it probably will 
be welcomed by the younger preachers, as it certainly will by 
those of us who have grown old in humility. 

_ Itis not likely that any reader will care to dispute the wisdom 
of a single suggestion put forward by Professor Barnard. Yet 
there may linger a question as to whether the gifted author has 
indicated quite adequately the staggering complexity of a 
preacher’s task or the overwhelming diversity of his prob- 
lems. 

Circumstances alter cases and cases alter circumstances. 
The uncertainties of the ministry are so very uncertain and the 
variables are so dreadfully variable! The giving of rules that shall 
apply to all ministers in all situations is practically impossible. 
About all that can be said is that, regardless of contents, con- 
struction or delivery, the best sermon is the one that does the 
most good. Professors of homiletics may believe that sermons 
that meet their class-room requirements are likely to do the most 
good; but professors of homiletics, like other folks, are frequently 
mistaken. The physician’s task admittedly is very trying; but 
surely the cure of bodies is no more delicate or difficult than the 
cure of souls. 

It might have been well for Professor Barnard to emphasize 
more strongly some of the innumerable adaptations and adjust- 
ments that the successful preacher must consider. Hspecially 
important is the personal equation, both as it concerns the 
audience and as it affects the speaker himself. 

Always to be borne in mind are the probable tastes, abilities, 
prejudices, sympathies, intellectual and spiritual needs of the 
particular congregation addressed. I knew a well-intentioned 
preacher who always prepared for an audience of college presi- 
dents, though he had not a single degree man in his parish. An 
‘opposite mistake is not uncommon. The point of contact is 
essential, not only at the beginning of a discourse but throughout 
every sentence. 

How desperately puzzling, moreover, is the position of the 
man who must address two hundred men and women, each with 
peculiar problems and potentialities, without making his words 
either too general or too specific and personal! Usually he must be 


content with generalities, but he must struggle to make those 
generalities not futile but fertile. 

The great trouble with articles on preaching is that they 
commonly overlook the speaker’s own personal equation, and 
may lead an unwary reader to imitate practices that, although 
helpful to some others, would be ridiculous for him. There are 
many ministers of many minds. There are many ministers of 
many kinds. For a hundred thousand preachers there are a hun- 
dred thousand different attitudes and aptitudes. 

The youthful Willie Greenacre reads that John B. Gough 
attained great success by flying about the platform and “talking 
with his coat-tails.”’ “‘Go to,” he says, “I also can talk with my 
coat-tails!’”’? Alas, he finds after a while that his stature, tem- 
perament, material, are quite different from those of the platform 
king. Or Johnnie Trueman hears it said that Dr. Marion D. 
Shutter ‘‘has a voice like an organ with a hundred stops,” and, 
with disastrous effect, he tries to imitate the vocal triumphs of 
that gifted orator. Or Bobby Goodhope learns that Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick makes large use of dramatic material from plays, 
novels and current events, and decides that if he does the same 
he may become a second Fosdick. Happy is the preacher who has 
the good sense to develop his own peculiar powers. 

When it comes to the preparation and delivery of sermons, 
who shall direct? I know a man who has found that for him it is 
best to arise before dawn and do all his homiletic work before 
breakfast. What success would he have if he tried to force such a 
custom upon his fellow-clergymen? Some preachers write their 
sermons at odd times during the day; others write them after 
their families have retired; others do not write them at all. There 
can be no general law. Indeed, the same man is likely to follow 
different methods at different periods in his career. A certain man 
who formerly wrote and practically memorized, according to the 
recommendations of Professor Barnard, has now found that, after 
years of hard work, hard study and hard experience, he can do 
better in the pulpit without such formal preparation. Speaking 
extemporaneously, he gains in directness, spontaneity and 
personal power. 

Good advice for any preacher is: “‘Be yourself; be your best 
possible self; insist that each day’s self must be better than 
yesterday’s; learn, of course, from all others; but imitate none; 
and never let anyone induce you to doubt that the true test of a 
sermon’s worth is its efficacy in the minds and lives of the 
listeners.” 

George H. Huntley. 

Peabody, Mass. 


* * 


LONG WITH US 


To the Editor of the Leader 

The Leader with its predecessors has been received in my 
family since my grandfather, John Mendum, of Portsmouth, 
N.H., began with the first number. My father, Willis Barnabee 
Mendum, took the Leader as long as he lived. After his death in 
1899, my mother removed to San Diego, Calif., where the Leader 
wassent. On her death in 1918, I subscribed for my sister, Helena 
Mendum Scott of San Diego, who died in December, 1933, and 
since then the Leader has been coming to my office. 

Samuel W. Mendum. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * * 


OFF IN ALL DIRECTIONS 


They tell about a very ordinary sort of fellow who got 
suddenly rich by striking oil, and who got awfully swell-headed 
and bigoty about himself, always trying to impress those with 
whom he came in contact with his great importance. 

One day he rushed into the railway station, laid a twenty- 
dollar bill down at the ticket-seller’s window, and said: 

“Gimme a ticket.” 

“Where to?” asked the ticket agent. 

“Anywhere. It doesn’t make no difference,” said the newly 
rich guy. “I got business all over.” —Gulf Coast Lumberman. 
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Fresh Words on an Old Theme 
Science and Religion. By N. Harman 

Bishop. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 

A distinguished English ophthalmic sur- 
geon has compressed into a hundred and 
seventy pages the wisdom garnered in 
careful study and rich human experience. 
His treatment of an old theme is fresh, 
not in the sense that he says much that is 
original (he would be the last to make such 
a claim), but in the sense that what he 
writes is what he has fashioned in his own 
crucible of thought with delicacy, fine in- 
tuition, and keen understanding of human 
nature. He has reached, not merely ac- 
cepted, the assurance that religion is “a 
great stabilizing influence, a great motive 
force, the supreme influence in human life, 
and as a rational man, trained to think 
clearly and to reject unjustified hypotheses, 
he sets out to tell others why he cherishes 
such an assurance. 

This is no mere compilation of remarks 
friendly to religion made by men eminent 
in the field of science, though the little 
book is rich in apt quotations. It is a care- 
fully worked out appeal to reason, by a 
reasonable man, lighted up by flashes of 
the wisdom that goes beyond knowledge. 
Discussing prayer, for example, Dr. Bishop 
acknowledges that, to be effectual, prayer 
must be directed along the lines of law. 
But this is not the sum of the matter. 
Consider the inventive mind that planned 
the pump to make water run uphill. ‘‘Here 
is an example of the search for laws upon 
which successful action depends and also 
the desire and purpose to put one’s own 
will and intention into line with these laws. 
. . . But there is more in it thanthat. It 
is not the doing itself that constitutes the 
prayer, it is the spirit in which the doing 
is done. To do because we must is no 
prayer. To do because we put our whole 
will into the doing may be prayer.” 

The “promises of religion’? Dr. Bishop 
enumerates as answers to prayer, the doing 
of wonders, freedom from ills, the forgive- 
ness of sins, and, finally, life after this life. 
On each topic, briefly as it is discussed, he 
has something illuminating to say, espe- 
cially on the theme of forgiveness. Speak- 
ing of the scars left by old hurts, the sting 
of which has been moderated, if not over- 
come, by forgiveness, Dr. Bishop finely 
says, ‘“Would we have more? . . . Would 
we have also forgetfulness? To forgive the 
injury and to receive forgiveness is good, 
but can we, with safety or profit, forget the 
forgiveness? These old scars are in truth 
reminders of the forgiveness, and in that 
sense they are of priceless value, and not 
one of them can be lost.” 

16s IB 1B Se 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Morality and Religion 
The Two Sources of Morality and 

Religion. By Henri Bergson. Trans- 

lated by R. Ashley Audra and Cloudesley 

Brereton. (Holt. $3.00.) 

Some twenty-five years following the 
publication of ‘Creative Evolution,” the 
appearance of this new and long-awaited 
book, already in its seventeenth edition 
in France, leads us to recognize the influ- 
ence of Bergson’s ideas upon most of us, 
if only through the medium of some of the 
best known thinkers and writers of our 
times. For Bergson, life was best inter- 
preted as reality itself, a creative move- 
ment whose source was the vital impulse or 
“elan vital.”” Now he is concerned with 
applying this concept particularly in the 
fields of morals and religion, for, as the 
intellect might construe a cross section of 
life in any stage, it could seem irretrievably 
crystaJlizedinto some fixedform. Inmorals, 
for example, form is represented by social 
habits producing pressure upon an indi- 
vidual, or by that which is intellectually 
regarded as a “‘moral obligation.” In re- 
ligion form is that which is built upon a 
foundation of theology, the latter itself a 
consequence of the myth-making function 
of mankind for which the author ingeni- 
ously accounts. But may not ‘“form”’ itself 
be conceived as delayed movement and 
pause as initial death? If so, Bergson finds 
that life always tends to break through 
such restricting encrustations. Hence the 
significance of his identification in this 
book of the “‘elan vital’? with God, and of 
God with ‘‘Love and the object to be 
loved.” 

Morals are considered from the stand- 
points of obligation and aspiration. The 
first concerns itself with those habits and 
customs which have bound together the 
members of the family and ultimately the 
nation. But while they are felt to have 
resulted from Nature’s intention, their 
logical result in long-established and con- 
servative human society is to make it 
resemble the ant hill; the interests of the 
group become those of the individual. 
Counteracting such a tendency, is an 
intelligence which permits us some choice 
in our social organization. However, this 
“dissolving action of intelligence” is dis- 
ruptive and leads the individual to question 
his moral obligation. Eventually, he may 
pass to moralities of aspiration, whence 
some vision may lead him to found a new 
school in accordance with them, whether 
of theology, morals, art, or what not. 
Thus the individual may become separated 
from his original group. 

Has nature provided an antidote for 
this dissolving action of intelligence? 
Bergson finds it in the myth-making func- 
tion of mankind, which has given rise to 
the static or ‘‘closed” religions and those 


whose members receive through the repre- 
sentations of the older theology “that 
confidence in life which is indispensable.” 
Dynamic religion, broken free, will express 
itself in action, logically to end in complete 
and genuine mysticism! ‘Just think what 
was accomplished in the field of action by 
a St. Paul, a St. Teresa, a St. Catherine of 
Siena, a St. Francis, a Joan of Arc, and 
how many others besides.’”’ Hence the 
method followed by the great mystics; they 
were prone to spend their superabundant. 
energy in founding convents or religious. 
orders. The object of the great mystic is 
to effect a radical transformation of hu- 
manity by setting an example. In them 
we see the source of the movement of life 
toward an open society, as contrasted with 
the caste-bound family or tribe, movement 
from the love of the few to one embracing 
all humanity. 

Can mysticism transform humanity by 
passing from one man to another? A tiny 
handful of religious souls would form a 
spiritual society, and societies of this kind 
might multiply. Thus the impetus would 
be preserved and continued until such a 
time as profound changes in the material 
conditions imposed upon humanity by 
nature should permit, in spiritual matters, 
a radical transformation. The more danger- 
ous alternative is that of further mechani- 
zation, where a vast system of machinery 
might set human activity at liberty, with 
this liberation stabilized by a political and 
social organization which would insure the 
application of mechanism to its true ob- 
ject. But such a developed mechanization 
might turn against mysticism; moreover, 
it is by an apparent reaction against mysti- 
cism that mechanization would reach its 
highest development. Failing, however, a 
spiritual reform, we must content ourselves 
with more and more vexatious shifts and 
regulations designed to circumvent each 
successive obstacle Nature sets up against 
our civilization. 

Mankind, concludes Bergson, lies groan- 
ing beneath the weight of its own progress. 
Men do not sufficiently realize that the 
future is in their own hands; they must 
determine whether they want to go on liv- 
ing or not. Thus, Bergson declares, we 
must decide whether we merely wish to 
live, or intend to make the extra effort to 
fulfill the essential! function of the universe 
—which is a machine for the making of 
gods! 

N. M. Grier. 

Myerstown, Pa. 

* * 

“Janitor, you could cool our apartment 
nicely if you would run ice-water through 
the radiators.” 

“Can’t be done, madam.” 

“What did you have in them last 
winter?”’—Christian Science Monitor. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


RETREAT FOR TEACHERS 


The value of church school officers and 
teachers thinking through the plan and 
purpose of their work for the year is self- 
evident. More and more our leaders are 
setting a time early in the fall when op- 
portunity for doing this is provided. 

Last year, led by their minister, Rev. 
Edgar R. Walker, and the director of the 
church school, Miss Hattie A. Pownall, 
the teachers of the Waltham Universalist 
church spent a day “‘apart,’’ preparing 
themselves for the tasks ahead. This year 
the plan is to be repeated. The date is 
Sept. 15 and the place the home of Clara 
Barton at North Oxford. Beginning at 
10 a. m., a conference, Why Do I Teach? 
(Goals of Religious Education), will be 
conducted by Miss Harriet G. Yates of the 
G. 8.58. A. staff. At 11 o’clock will come 
departmental discussion groups, when 
teachers will have opportunity to think in 
terms of the age groups they are leading. 
At 2.30 Prof. John M. Ratcliff of the 
G. 8. S. A. board will guide the thinking 
of the group as it attempts to answer the 
question, Whom Do I Teach? (An Under- 
standing of the Psychology of Learning.) 
The closing conference of the day will 
be held late in the afternoon and its leader 
will be Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership 
Training Secretary of the Congregational 
Education Society. His subject will be, 
Who AmI To Teach? (The Teacher’s Re- 
sponsibility and Privilege.) Worship and 
friendly fellowship will also find their place 
in the day’s program. 


DIVORCE—THE LINE GETS LONGER 


(The following editorial is based on the 
actual experience of a Cleveland newspaper 
reporter. The first few paragraphs draw 
liberally from the writer’s own language.) 

Scene: A rectangular courtroom... 
high ceilings . . . panels of brown wood 
. . . Clusters of globular lights. Divorce 
cases are about to be heard. The Common 
Pleas judge mounts the bench. His face is 
rather wry as he thinks of the morning’s 
grist. There is a checking of witnesses .. . 
lawyers contemplating perhaps some fat 
fees . . . thirty or forty spectators are in 
the background. They are craning their 
necks, hoping to catch some of the salacious 
details. The cases are called. 

The first is that of a girl in her early 
twenties. Hers is an unhappy tale. A few 
weeks ago she had married a man she had 
known only a short time; she and her 
husband soon spent what little money they 
had pooled together. Both were able to get 
jobs in a large city, but the pay was inade- 
quate. After a few days the new husband 
ran off—not even a note to tell the reason 
of his flight. The judge announces the 
verdict—‘‘Divorce because of willful ab- 
sence. Next case.” 
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* Be with us, Lord, today, 

te And set us free 

* From foolish bickerings, 

From cant and pettiness, the ugly 

things 

That keep us less 

Than Thou wouldst have us be. 

Open our eyes that we may see 
The vision beautiful, * 

* And if we are enmeshed 

In dreary labyrinths of every day * 
Grant us release 

* And give us peace, O Lord, 

And understanding sure and swift, 
The very precious gift 

Of loving insight. Help us to change 

* The bread and butter of monotony 

% Into soul-feeding hyacinths 

* Fragrant with service; and until we 

= take = 

* * 

* 

* 


BSP Sm se St Vike, 


The noblest, highest, truest way, 


Let us not rest content; Z 

And of our fellowship today z 

‘s Help us to make re 
* A joyous sacrament. 
% Corinne Farley. * 
* * 
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More cases. You take out your watch. 
Ten cases have been decided in one hour 
and what a sordid drama of human disaster 
—jealousy, cruelty, infidelity, desertion. 

During the recess you talk privately 
with the judge. ‘One of the signs of re- 
turning prosperity is increasing divorce,” 
he remarks. ‘The line gets longer every 
day and the stories get sadder.”’ “Why do 
marriages break down?” “I wish I had a 
good, pat answer to give you. Some of it, 
of course, can be Jaid to our deplorable 
economic system. I would say that monu- 
mental selfishness on the part of each or 
both parties is the prime cause. Add ignor- 
ance to selfishness and you have it about 
right. The majority of the individuals who 
come into a divorce court are unprepared 
for marriage financially, sexually, emo- 
tionally—or perhaps all three.”’ 

What are the doctors doing to help 
people prepare for marriage? Precious 
little! In most states doctors are forbidden 
by law to give the necessary information 
to wedded couples or those about to be 
married. Largely because of the opposition 
by the Roman Catholic Church, our repre- 
sentatives ai our state capitals and in 
Washington are fearful of this whole 
question. ; 

What are the schools doing? Here and 
there one hears of sex education and the 
problems of family life being broached to 
young people by experts, but by and large 
our adolescent boys and girls are being 


taught everything under the sun except 
the fine art of married life. 

What are our families doing? If you 
could sit in a minister’s study and hear him 
talk intimately to young couples who ex- 
pect to be man and wife in a few days, you 
would be amazed to discover that even in 
intelligent Universalist and Unitarian 
families there seems to be a conspiracy of 
silence on the part of the parents. 

What is the church doing? Here and there 
in some church schools there is perhaps an 
attempt at sex education and a discussion 
of family adjustments. But by and large 
the church, even the pulpit itself, is mute. 

What a challenge to you young people! 
When you are blessed with children of your 
own, see to it that your relationship with 
them from the very beginning is so frank 
that when adolescence comes it is the most 
natural thing in the world for them to 
discuss with you the questions of marriage 
and family responsibilities. Convince them 
that only through knowledge and unselfish- 
ness can a lastingly happy marriage be 
consummated. See to it that the doctors 
of America are given the legal right to dis- 
pense necessary information. See to it that 
in place of the frills of much of our modern 
education due place is given in school and 
college curriculums for frank discussions 
of the art of married life. And insist that 
your church, through its minister and its 
teachers, deal intelligently and courage- 
ously with this vital question upon which 
hinge the grief or joy, the breakdown or 
the glorious upbuilding, of multitudes. 
(Unitarian- Universalist Church Calendar, 

Cleveland, Ohio.) 


PREPARING FOR THE YEAR 
AHEAD 


The third annual retreat for teachers in 
Universalist church schools will be spon- 
sored by the Sabbath School Union on 
Saturday, Sept. 28. This will be held, as 
previously, at Cedar Hill, Waltham, Mass., 
and as last year will be shared by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Union. 

Under the caption, ‘Experiments in 
Creative Teaching,” the afternoon will be 
given over largely to a presentation of the 
Junior Church, with Rev. Dan Huntington 
Fenn, of the Chestnut Hill Unitarian 
Church, giving the main address. In the 
evening Mr. Earle W. Dolphin of the East 
Boston Universalist church will demon- 
strate the place of music in the program 
of religious education. 

Begun as an experiment in 1933, this 
September retreat of the Sabbath School 
Union has come to be one of the outstand- 
ing meetings of the year. We commend it 
heartily to church school officers and 
teachers in near-by states and hope that 
many of our churches will plan to send 
delegations. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Susan M. Andrews, of the General 
Sunday School Association, returned to 
Headquarters Aug. 29, after a vacation 
abroad. 

Rev. and Mrs. Carleton Fisher of King- 
field, Maine, and Mr. and Mrs. Raymond 
Baughan of Framingham, Mass., called at 
Headquarters Aug. 29. 

Rev. and Mrs. Seth Brooks of Malden, 
Mass., returned on Monday, Aug. 26, from 
their trip to the Pacific Coast. 


Rev. and Mrs. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
of Canton, N. Y., left Boston Aug. 31, 
at the close of Mr. Lalone’s summer work 
on the Leader. 


Mr. Nowell Ingalls, on Aug. 23, under- 
went an operation at the Massachusetts 
Eye and Ear Infirmary for detached retina 
of the right eye. Mr. Ingalls is clerk of the 
Universalist Publishing House Corpora- 
tion. 


Mrs. Belle Ingram and Miss Laura In- 
gram of Washington, D. C., Mrs. M. 
Coffie and Leslie K. Hagadone of Broome 
Center, N. Y., called at the little hill farm, 
Beards Hollow, Aug. 25. 


Dr. and Mrs. George E. Leighton, who 
have been touring Maine for a few weeks, 
have returned to their home in Somerville, 
Mass. Services at the First Church, 
Highland Ave., will be resumed Sept. 8. 


Mr. George Friedrich of Brooklyn, one 
of our best lay authorities on the early 
history of Universalism and enthusiastic 
Murray Grove worker, writes that he has 
just purchased a rare copy of the second 
edition of the Life of John Murray. “‘Would 
like to get the first edition, but it is mighty 
hard to find,” says Mr. Friedrich. 

Theodore Adams Hersey, son of Rev. 
and Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey of Dan- 
bury, Conn., and Miss Lucia Saylor, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur N. 
Saylor of Wellesley, Mass., were united in 
marriage by the groom’s father at the 
home of the bride, on Monday, Sept. 2. 
Mr. Hersey is in the book business in 
Boston and his bride is a member of the 
faculty in the music department of Boston 
University. 

Rey. and Mrs. William J. Metz with 
their son, Paul, of Dexter, Maine, spent 
about five weeks of their vacation in an 
automobile tour into eight states, renewing 
associations in several former pastorates. 
These included Nunda, Perry, Lockport 
and Olcott in New York State and Rock- 
land, Little Hocking, and Attica in Ohio. 
Mr. Metz preached once again in Perry, 
N. Y., and at Rockland and Little Hock- 
ing churches in southern Ohio. On the 
return journey nearly a week was spent 
at the Lake Caroga, N. Y., camp of Rey. 
and Mrs. Clinton A. Moulton. Mrs. 


and Interests 


Moulton is Mrs. Metz’s only sister. While 
there, Mrs. Metz’s two brothers and their 


families came on Sunday, Aug. 18, to help . 


celebrate the twenty-fifth wedding anni- 
versary which occurred that day. 


Warren Lovejoy and Gertrude Evelyn 
Ells of Somerville, Mass., were married 
Tuesday, Aug. 27. The ceremony was 
performed by Rev. David Fraser in the 
West Somerville Congregational Church. 
An informal reception for friends followed 
the wedding service. Mr. and Mrs. Lovejoy 
will be at home in Livermore Falls, Maine, 
where Mr. Lovejoy is pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church, after Sept. 8. 

It has been arranged by the chairman of 
the standing committee of the church, A. 
Lawrence Brown, and the State Superin- 
tendent in Massachusetts, that Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs will be the preacher at 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
on the opening Sundays of the new season, 
Sept. 8 and 15. 

At the opening exercises for the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, held 
in the First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, 
Aug. 26, the devotional service was con- 
ducted by Dr. Horace Westwood, the ad- 
dress, on ““The Church America Needs,” 
was delivered by Dr. Clarence Reed, and 
the benediction was pronounced by Dr. 
William I. Lawrance. 


Maine 


Dexter.—Rev. William J. Metz, pastor. 
During the vacation season and while the 
pastor was away on a prolonged trip, this 
parish suffered the loss of three devoted 
members and friends. Mrs. Sylvia Max- 
field, well past ninety, died early in August. 
Rev. W. H. Gould of Turner, Maine, a 
former pastor, came to conduct the funeral 
service. Mrs. Ed. Shepherd died after a 
losing fight with diabetes, extending over a 
number of years. Rey. Frederick Knox 
of the First Baptist Church, a close friend 
of Mr. Metz, spoke at the funeral. Mr. 
James H. Rayner died after a lingering 
illness of several months. Rev. Henry 
Weston of the Free Baptist Church, the 
only minister in town at the time, con- 
ducted the service at the house. Despite 
this saddening news, the Dexter parish is 
looking forward to a busy and fruitful year 
of activity. Regular services are to be 
resumed on Sept. 8. 


Massachusetts 


Annisquam.—Myles W. Rodehaver, 
pastor. The pastor took over his new 
duties in the parish immediately after his 
graduation from. St. Lawrence University 
in June. A special committee had been 
active in renovating the interior of the 
parsonage before the pastor arrived. Re- 
cently, the exterior of the house was re- 
painted, and the old colonial entrance was 


restored. The annual parish meeting on 
June 26 was preceded by a parish supper 
and an informal reception for the pastor 
and his wife. With them in the reception 
line were the chairman of the parish com- 
mittee, R. Chandler Davis, and Mrs. 
Davis. Mr. Davis delivered the address of 
the evening. Mr. Rodehaver and the 
various heads of the church and commun- 
ity organizations also spoke briefly. The 
supper was in charge of the Sewing Circle, 
one of the community organizations, now 
in its ninety-sixth year of active service. 
This ladies’ society is believed to be one of 
the oldest organizations of its kind in New 
England. At the parish meeting which 
followed, Sidney M. Davison, moderator 
of the parish, presided. After the usual 
business, the names of many of the summer 
residents were added to the parish rolls. 
During the summer the Y. P. C. U. has 
held monthly devotional meetings in addi- 
tion to its social activities. The church 
school, closed for the vacation period, will 
be resumed on Sept. 22. On Aug. 14, the 
two ladies’ societies of the community, 
assisted by the church organizations, held 
their annual fair, the proceeds of which 
are turned over to the Village Church. 
This year’s fair was in charge of Mrs. 
Walter E. Olson, who is also the assistant 
treasurer of the church. Rev. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone of Canton, N. Y., attended 
the service of worship on Aug. 11. Because 
of the large number of summer residents, 
the Village Church has been especially 
active during the summer. Attendance at 
the morning services has been very satis- 
factory. 
Vermont 


Woodstock. — The hundredth anniver- 
sary of the building of our church will be 
observed Sunday, Sept.15. Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner will preach at the morning service 
and Dr. John Clarence Lee and Dr. Roger 
F. Etz will speak in the afternoon. Former 
pastors of the church are invited to attend 
and take part in the celebration. 

So AG 
INTER-DENOMINATIONAL NIGHT 
At the Boston Methodist Social Unien 


On Monday evening, Oct. 21, at the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, the 
members and friends of the Boston Meth- 
odist Social Union will gather to hold the 
first meeting of the 1985-36 season. Inas- 
much as this first meeting will be ‘‘Inter- 
denominational Night,” Dr. Briggs S. 
Palmer, president of the Union, is happy 
to announce that he has been fortunate in 
securing as the speaker of the evening Dr. 
Frank Jennings, newly elected executive 
secretary of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches and the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches. Dr. Palmer is anxious 
to have a large attendance present to greet 
Dr. Jennings, as it will be his first public 
introduction to the Greater Boston con- 
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stituency since assuming his new duties. 
Dr. Palmer cordially invites the members 
and friends of other denominations to join 
with the Methodist Social Union in extend- 
ing to Dr. Jennings a warm and sincere 
welcome. A reception will be held at 5.30, 
followed by dinner at 6 o’clock. Reserva- 
tions and tickets may be secured by tele- 
phoning or writing to Mr. Albert Roscoe, 
41 Bromfield Street, Boston (Liberty 9409). 
This is a splendid opportunity for you and 
your friends to enjoy a delicious dinner, 
renew old friendships, make new acquaint- 
ances, and hear the worth-while and up- 
lifting message that Dr. Jennings is sure 
to bring. Plan now to save Monday eve- 
ning, Oct. 21, for ‘‘Interdenominational 
Night” at the Methodist Social Union. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Radu Florescu is Charge d’A ffaires at the 


Rumanian Legation in Washington. 

Dr. Martin M. Brown is a prominent 
Universalist layman. 

Dr. Henry M. Cary is a Universalist 
missionary in Tokyo, Japan. 

Dr. Finis S. Idleman is minister of the 
Central Church of Disciples, New York 
City. : 

Rev. George A. Gay is minister of the 
Universalist church in Girard, Pa., and 
superintendent of churches in the state. 

Rey. Robert Merrill Bartlett is minister 
of the First Church of Christ (Congrega- 
tional), Longmeadow, Mass. 

William E. Gardner is executive secre- 
tary of the National Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union. 


* * 


GRANITE CHIPS 


Rey. and Mrs. B. F. McIntire spent part 
of the vacation visiting at Mrs. McIntire’s 
old home town, Guilford, Maine. 

Sept. 8, at 7 p. m., E. S. T., assisted by 
some of the young people of the church, 
Rey. Will E. Roberts will conduct a 
Candlelight Service in our West Chester- 
field church. This is the service so popular 
with our Lempster people. It is hoped that 
our friends in near-by towns will avail 
themselves of the opportunity, and attend. 

Our Portsmouth people may believe in 
a special Providence overshadowing their 
lawn fete. The rain held off till all outside 
events were over, and the people gathered 
in the church. The dolls’ parade and the 
exhibit of animal pets had been judged. 
One boy had a little yellow dog on leash. 
I don’t think he was a prize winner; never- 
theless I recognized sterling qualities. I 
think I would prefer that dog, suppose I 
should want a dog. 

The “Old Peabody Pew,” as put on by 
our Gloucester friends, I find hard to speak 
of adequately. I don’t know how it may 
appeal to the present generation. I see 
nothing funny in it. There is tender senti- 
ment there if we have the background to 
appreciate it. I knew just such folks, and 
my mother and aunts dressed like that. 
The parts were all well sustained. Justin’s 


dicky was open to criticism: my father 
wore dickies. 

The twenty-fifth observance of An- 
cestors’ Day at Langdon has passed to 
history. The weather was all that could 
be desired, and the congregations large. 
The speakers ably sustained the New 
Hampshire standards of excellence. While 
not summarizing, I recognized those who 
came from afar, and there were the number 
plates from several states in evidence. We 
missed some familiar faces. We always 
look for Cummings L. Lothrop of Spring- 
field Second, and he is there with a full car. 
The basket of magnificent gladioli stood 
before the altar as for the unseen presence 
of the late Marshall F. Bragg—coming 
from his garden, blooming as he would 
have them bloom. To the Porter descend- 
ants it was a time of opportunity for re- 
union at the Old Homestead with ‘“‘Aunt 
Sarah.” Just another great day. 

August 25 is recognized as Old Home 
Sunday in New Hampshire. There were 
services in honor of the day at Kensington, 
Rey. Arthur W. Webster, minister in 
charge; sermon by Rev. Wm. P. Farns- 
worth, historical address by Rev. Roland 
D. Sawyer. At Nottingham, sermon by 
Horace F. Westwood, historical sketch by 
Rey. Ira D. Morrison. Some towns use the 
third Sunday in preference, among these 
Lempster, Rev. Will E. Roberts, preacher 
and minister in charge. This event called 
out a large congregation. 

The Rockingham Association will meet 
at the Old Kensington Meeting-house 
Sept. 11, sessions at 10 a. m. and 1.30 p.m. 
E. 8. T. Morning period: sermon, Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton; communion, Rev. 
Arthur W. Webster at the table; address, 
Horace F. Westwood. Afternoon period: 
address, H. J. Burt, ‘‘A Laboratory School 


' of Methods;” address, Rev. E. L. Noble, 


“Spread of the Good Will Industries.”’ 
Your car will run as weil toward church 
as away from it. 
A. M.B. 


* ** 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 


2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

3. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Il. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m.to12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol0p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 
September 138, 14, 15. Indiana, in Muncie. 
September 21-24. Maine, in Community Universal- 

ist Church at Cape Elizabeth. 

September 21-24. New Hampshire, in Nashua. 

September 26-28. Illinois, in Higin. 

October 3. North Carolina, in Kinston. 

October 3-4. Minnesota (place not known). 

October 6-7. Michigan, in East Liberty. 

October 7-9. Vermont, in Brattleboro. 

October 7-10. New York, in Watertown. 

October 8. New Jersey (place not known). 

October 18-20. Alabama, in Chapman, 

* * 
INDIANA CONVENTION 

The 88th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana will convene in St. John’s Univer- 
salist Church, Muncie, Ind., on Sept. 13, 14 and 15, 
1935, for the hearing of reports, election of officers 
and other business that may come before the con- 
vention. The convention is meeting a month earlier 
than usual on account of urgent business. Opening 
session Friday, Sept. 13, at 1.30 p. m. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
x 
CONVENTION RATES 
October 19-25, 1935 

Mayflower Hotel—Convention Headquarters. 
Double bed and bath, $4 single, $6 for two; $5 single, 
$7 for two; $6 single, $8 for two. Twin beds and 
bath, $7, $8, $9 and $10. Murphy bed suites, $12 for 
one or two. Parlor, bedroom and bath, $15 for one 
or two. Parlor, bedroom, bath and dinette, $18 for 
one or two. $2 additional charges for extra occupant 
in any room. 

Grafton Hotel, 1139 Connecticut Ave. (Next to 
Mayflower.) Grafton Annex, 1735 De Sales St. 


» Westminster, 1607 17th St., N. W. Double room, 


double bed, running water, $4 for two; twin beds, run- 
ning water, $5 for two; double bed and bath, $5 for 
two; double bed and bath, $6 for two; twin beds and 
bath, $6; twin beds and bath, $7. 

Blackstone Hotel, 1016 17th St., N. W. (One 
block from Mayflower.) Double room, double bed 
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and bath, $4.50 for two; two room suite with one 
bath for two, three or four persons, $7.50. $1.50 
additional charge for extra occupant in any room. 
Rooms in private houses: Single rooms $1.25. 
Double rooms $2 and $2.50 for two. 
Reservations should be made through Mrs. Donna 
P. Bonner, 1840 Mintwood Place, Washington. 
Donna P. Bonner. 
*  * 
MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND 
STATE Y. P. C. U. OFFICIAL CALL 
The forty-sixth Annual Convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will 
be held at the Murray Universalist Church, Attle- 
boro, Mass., on Saturday and Sunday, Oct. 12 and 
13, 1935, for the purpose of (1) hearing reports of 
officers and departmental superintendents, (2) elec- 
tion of officers, and (3) such other business as may 
legally come before said Convention. 
Barbara Knight, Corresponding Secretary. 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The 107th annual combined sessions of the Maine 
Universalist Convention, Inc., the Maine Univer- 
salist Laymen’s Fellowship, the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society, and the Maine Universal- 
ist Sunday School Association will convene at the 
Community First Universalist Chureh in Cape 
Elizabeth, Maine, Ine., located on Shore Road at 
Preble Street, Cape Elizabeth, Maine, on Sept. 21, 
22, 23, and 24, 1935, inclusive, for the purpose of 
hearing annual reports, election of officers, and any 
other business which may legally come before these 
stated sessions. 
William D. Veazie, Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Tuesday, Sept. 10, 1935, at 1.30 p. m., for 
the examination of Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., ‘‘as to his 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church.” 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The 70th annual session of the Minnesota Con- 
vention of Universalists and its auxiliary bodies witl 
be held at Rochester, Minn., Oct. 8 and 4, 1935. The 


Thursday morning session will be cailed at 10.45 for - 


the election of officers, the hearing of reports and the 
transaction of any business coming before the con- 
vention. : 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 

RS 
NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 

The Universalist Convention of North Caroiina will 
meet October 3-6 at Kinston for the transaction of 
the business at hand. 

John E. Williams, Secretary. 
PUNCH BOWL WANTED 

The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid will greatly appreciate 
the gift of a punch bowl for use at the various teas and 
other social functions held at Ferry Beach. There 
must be some ove who has a punch bowl no longer 
used who would be glad to have it used here. Anyone 
having one can communicate with Mrs. Elmer D. 
Colcord, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. 
NEW YORK STATE Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 

Official Call 

The 45th annual Convention of the New York 
State Y. P. C. U., Inc., will be held at Betts Memorial 
Universalist Church, Syracuse, N. Y., on Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, Nov. 29 and 30 and Dec. 1, 
1935, for the purpose of (1) hearing reports and 
electing officers, (2) amendment of by-laws regard- 
ing “dues,” and (3) such other business as may legally 
come before said Convention. 


Dorothy D. Wicks, Secretary. 
* * 


AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS OF THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the following Amend- 


ment will be presented for action at the Washington. 


session of the Universalist General Convention: 


To amend Article I, Section 6, of the By-laws by 
adding the following paragraph to said Section: 

“Members of the Board may vote by mail and any 
vote receiving in this manner a majority of the entire 
membership of the Board shall be as valid and bind- 
ing as if there were actually a meeting of the Board.” 


Obituary 
Marcus E. Osgood 


Marcus E. Osgood of 18 Osgood Street, Gardner, 
Mass., died at his home on Aug. 22 after a long 
iilmess. He was born in Gardner, Oct. 15, 1869, son 
of Ezra and Harriet (Gates) Osgood, and had been 
a lifelong resident. 

He was for many years identified with the business 
and fraternal iife of the community. He was as- 
sociated in the coal and wood business with his 
father until the latter’s death, and then carried on 
the business for thirty years afterward. After dis- 
posing of his fuel business he entered the real estate 
field in company with Harry B. Hesselton, retiring 
in 1933. 

He was a member of Hope Lodge, A. F. and A. M.; 
Gardner Chapter, R. A. M.; Ivanhoe Commandery, 
K. T.; Jessamine Chaper, O. E. S.; William Ellison 
Lodge and Gardner Encampment, I. O. O. F.; Charles 
Sumner Camp, S. of U. V.; and the Universalist 
Church. He was a charter member of the Ridgeiy 
Club and was a 82d degree Mason, belonging to 
Aleppo Temple, Boston. 

He leaves, besides his wife, Mrs. Bianche Osgood, 
three daughters, Miss Harriet E., Mrs. Jane Baum- 
gartner and Mrs. Idell Ferguson, two sisters, Miss 
Cora Osgood and Mrs. Ada Knapp, and two grand- 
children, all of Gardner. 

The funeral was held on Sunday afternoon at 2 
o’clock in the Walker Funeral Home, 91 Vernon St., 
Gardner. Burial was in the famiiy lot in Crystal 
Lake Cemetery. Rev. Isaac Smith of Lowell, Mass., 
was the officiating clergymen. 


Mrs. Jessie C. Tinkham 


A beautiful soul entered into rest the morning of 
June 3, 1935, after several weeks of failing health, at 
Rochester, Vermont. 

Her maiden name was Jessie Curtis Briggs and she 
was born in Norwalk, Ohio, Sept. 28, 1858, the 
daughter of Alexander and Phoebe (Curtis) Briggs. 

On October 27, 1881, she was married to Paul C. 
Tinkham of Roehester, Vt. Following a year spent 
in Norwalk, Ohio, Mr. and Mrs. Tinkham moved to 
Vermont to make their home. 

Mrs. Tinkham compiled many important records 
pertaining to the history of Rochester. She contrib- 
uted both prose and poetry to The Vermonter and to 
Driftwind. An educational fund was set aside by her 
to assist deserving boys and girls of the community 
of Rochester to obtain a higher education. She ma- 
terially assisted the Rochester public library and was 
a trustee of the library for many years. She was a 
loyal and deveted member of the Universalist church. 
She had traveled extensively abroad and in this 
country. For years she had spent her winters in San 
Diego, Calif., and came across country in April, with 
a trained nurse in attendance, to her lovely old home 
ih Rochester to spend the remaining few weeks of her 
life. 

The funeral was held Wednesday, June 5, at the 
house, with Rev. John O. Long officiating. Rev. 
George Coffin of Quechee, Vt., formerly of Rochester 
and an old friend, assisted in the service, speaking 
very fittingly of the significance of Mrs. Tinkham’s 
life. Interment was in the family lot in the village 
cemetery beside her husband. 

In closing his eulogy, Rev. George Coffin read a 
poem written by Mrs. Tinkham and published in the 
December, 1933, issue of Driftwind. 

A 8 let BX 


Edwin Arthur Goldsmith 


The death of Edwin Goldsmith Aug. 3 in the effort 
to save his drowning son was a great loss to the Uni- 
versalist church and a host of friends. 

On one of his days off from work at the State Hos- 
pital he took a group of children for a pienie which 
included a swim in Crystal Lake, where the tragedy 
occurred in the afternoon. This was characteristic 
of him: he was a lover of the outdoors and a friend of 
children, taking spontaneous delight in all forms of 


play. A Sunday school picnic without Eddie, as we 
called him, was unthinkable. 

Mr. Goldsmith was a charter member of the 
Middletown, N. Y., Universalist society. He was 
always on hand at cburch affairs, and preserved the 
crusading spirit of the founders. He was ever active 
in bringing others into our fold and was continually 
passing around the literature of liberal religion. 
With this and calling on the sick, the poor and the 
unchurched, he was a sort of unofficial minister. 

Where most of us have professions of belief he had 
convictions. These he asserted courageously, but in 
the friendliest manner. If you disagreed with him 
—which was apt to be frequent—you could tell him 
so in plain language, and the disagreement did not 
alter in the slightest his friendship with you. Toa 
rare degree he had the gift of the liberal spirit. His 
beliefs were not merely asserted in words: he acted 
upon them. For example, he believed in strict ab- 
stemiousness with regard to alcoholic beverages. 
Therefore, he organized a Loyal Temperance Legion 
in the W. C. T. U. for Negro children, and for years, 
until the time of his death, conducted a Temperance 
Legion in the Salvation Army rooms for others. 

For twenty-four years Mr. Goldsmith was a sales- 
man for the Grand Union Tea Company. In this 
capacity he established a reputation of rugged hon- 
esty and unimpeachable integrity. He assumed that 
other people were on the level too, and whenever 
this assumption was betrayed he made good the loss 
to the company. ‘ 

He is survived by his wife, two sons, a brother, 
Willis, and a sister, Mrs. Ernest Young, all of Mid- 
dletown. 

Hugh S. Tigner. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces: 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

Durimg the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester: 
St., Boston. 


Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidens, 


Goddard Junior College 


for Young Women 


Announces two-year college courses in Lib- 
eral Arts, Home Management, Social Arts, 
Fine Arts, Music, and Secretarial Science. 
Also college preparatory course. Heathful 
location in Green Mountains. Riding and 
other sports. Resident rate, $700. 


ROYCE S. PITKIN, Ph.D., Director 


Goddard Junior College 
BARRE, VERMONT 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Box 122 
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Mission Study Book --- 1935 


WOMEN UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS 


MARGARET ROSS MILLER 


South America with its Ten Republics is 
treated in this new volume. From her years 
of residence in the three Americas, North, Cen- 
tral and South, and her months of careful study 
in preparation for this book, Mrs. Miller has 
given us a charmingly readable but thought 
compelling volume. A colored map is bound 
in each book. 


This book has 208 pages, 18 full page illus- 
trations. Price 50 cents paper covers, $1.00 
cloth covers. 


How to Use 
Women Under the Southern Cross 


A booklet containing program suggestions, 
study outlines, dramatizations, etc., for societies 
of women and young women. Price, 15 cents 
postpaid. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street sue dre aS 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


THE UNIVERSALIST WEEKLY 


Introduce it. 


Subscription $2.50 a year. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 


In the 117th year of its history. 
Going still to families that it went to in 1819. 
Making new friends every day. 


Extend its influence. 


Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


—— 
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Boston, Mass. 


Talk it up. 


Ministers of all denominations $1.25. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO! 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo! 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college’ or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Musie and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackling 


A boy entered a grocery store and said 
to the storekeeper: 

“Gimme a dime’s worth of asafetida.” 

The storekeeper tied up the package and 
the boy said: ‘“(Dad wants you to charge 
1a 

“All right; what’s your name?” 

“‘Shermerhorn.”’ 

“Take it for nothin’,” he said. “I ain’t 
goin’ to spell ‘asafetida’ and ‘Shermer- 
horn’ for no dime.”—Goodland News. 

* * 

An earnest preacher in Georgia, who had 
the habit of telling the Lord all the news in 
his prayers, recently began a petition for 
help against the progress of wickedness in 
his town with this statement: 

“Thou great Jehovah, crime is on the 
increase. It is becoming more prevalent 
daily. I can prove it to you by statistics.” 
—Expositor. 

Mrs. Peck: ‘‘Now, Henry, what are you 
thinking about? I can always tell when 
you have some thought that you are trying 
to conceal from me. Out with it!” 

Henry: “I was just wondering what the 
Mormons could see in polygamy.”’— Path- 
tinder. 

KOO 

Young Senator: ‘“When anybody comes 
around talking about some new theory you 
always indorse it.” 

Old Senator: “‘Yes. I'd rather indorse 
it than have it explained to me.”—Path- 
finder. 


ae 


Taken from the water, was found 
to have suffered a broken leg and severe 
burns, and hospital attendants said his 
condition was critical. Firemen said he 
undoubtedly perished.—Baltimore paper. 

* First Little Boy: “‘I forgot to ask you 
to my pienic party tomorrow.” 

Second Little Boy: ‘“‘Too late now, I’ve 
prayed for a blizzard.”—American Boy. 

* * 

She discovered that her husband thought 
more of his people than he did of her and 
that her in-laws ’etaoin emfwypzx?Z&Z 
vbgkqj ul.—Brooklyn paper. 

* * 

No man before Hitler has undertaken 
on so large a scale the experiment of being 
loved for the enemies he has made.— 
Washington Evening Star. 

They say that in Utopia a Congressman 
is paid no mileage en route to the capital 
and 40 cents a mile in the other direction. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 

His first venture into the antique field 
was in Asheville, N. C. There he met his 
wife.—Denver paper. 

God hates a Coward. Try Our Ham- 
burgers.—Advertisement in the Bismarck 
(N. Dak.) Reminder. 


Universalist 


General Convention 


The biennial session of the organized 
Universalists of the United States, 
Canada, Japan, and all other 


regions, will be held in 


Washington, D. C. 
OCTOBER 19-26, 1935 


Four Great Universalist Gatherings 


The Universalist General Convention 

The Women’s National Missionary Association 
The General Sunday School Association 

The Universalist Ministers’ Association 


Whatever anxiety exists about a visit to Wash- 
ington in August will be dissipated by the 
end of October. 


Some of our greatest speakers will be heard. 


The Universalist National Memorial Church 


will be a source of religious quickening. 


See Notice Inside Concerning Reservations 


